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HE furious storm beat against the 

lonely little schoolhouse on the 

Panhandle prairie. If the building 
had not been firmly secured by long 
iron rods fastened to the corners of the 
house and to heavy iron planks buried 
deep in the ground, the wind would 
have swept it from the foundation. The 
loose windows rattled as the blizzard 
beat against them. The driving snow 
piled high outside and sifted through 
every crack and cranny in the old 
weather-beaten building. Miniature 
mountain ranges of snow formed on 
the window sills inside and along the 
floor next the walls. 

Don Weston, the’ teacher, turned 
from the window where he had been 
hopefully watching for some ranch 
team to take the children home. Now 
at last he knew that no help could 
reach them. The pupils saw the trou- 
bled look in his blue eyes and noticed 
the absence of his habitual smile. Don 
had been graduated from an Eastern 
college in June, and the quest of health 
and the love of adventure had brought 
him to the Panhandle. At the urgent 
request of the ranchmen, he had agreed 
to teach at the Ranger School. 

“Heap bad blizzard, teacher!” ex- 
claimed White- around - the- a a 
young Indian of fifteen years, whom 
Don, after helping him with his studies 
during the summer, had induced to at- 
tend school that winter. 

“Do you have many storms like this 
out here?” Don inquired. 

“Don’t remember any since my father 
came here to live like the white men,’ 
answered White-around-the-head. “I 
remember my grandfather, the great 
warrior chief, Eagle Feather; he tell 
me about a storm that buried the trails 
and covered the grass so that nearly all 
of the ponies and cattle perished. He 
was only a boy, but he found the way 
home to the cave in the cliff where 
they were living that winter.” 

A murmur of disapproval from the 
white boys greeted this talk of White- 
around-the-head about the success of 
his warrior ancestor. They did not like 
the young Indian or the consideration 
that the teacher showed him. 

Don walked round the little room 
thoughtfully. It had begun to snow 
about ten o’clock, and at three o’clock 
the storm had broken into an ominous 
roar. He turned and looked again at 
White-around-the-head, who was clad 
in full Indian attire—leather leggings, 
deerskin coat, a wolfskin headgear and 
heavy moccasins. In the morning Don 
had asked White-around-the-head why 
he dressed in that heavy garb on a 
warm day. 

“Heap bad storm here before night,” 
the boy had answered. 

“The call of the wild,” thought Don 
as he looked at the young Indian. 
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So they set forward, knowing that if they did not find help soon they 


would have to. . 


. perish together 


THE WISDOM OF <> 


WHITE-AROUNDAHE-HEAD 
Cy Frank’ Hemapteti Fox 


From a hook, formed by fastening the 
prong of an antelope’s horn into the wall, 
hung the neatly coiled rawhide lariat that 
White-around-the-head always carried with 
him. When walking, he wore it round his neck 
like a huge doughnut; when at home or at 
school, he slipped it over his head and hung 
it within easy reach. 

“Why do you bring this lariat to school?” 
Don had once asked him 

“Maybe need him sometime,” the Indian 
lad had answered. 

The chill in the little schoolhouse increased, 
and it was too dark to study. Don told the 
children to close their books and gather round 
the stove. 

“Jim,” he said, turning to the son of the 
ranchman with whom he roomed, “did you 
bring in all of the coal?” 

“Every speck, teacher.” 

For a few moments Don stood with folded 
arms looking at the children as if trying to 
gauge their powers of endurance. “No, they 
never can do it,” he declared to himself. “It is 
better for them all to die here than for them 
to scatter and pérish one by one.” 

“Teacher, can’t we go home ?” asked several 
of the children. “Tt’ s getting dark, and we’ve 
a long way to go.” 

“No one can go out in this storm alone. I 
have been hoping that some of your fathers 
would come in a big wagon—I don’t dare let 
you start out alone. You would lose your 
way in this storm and perish.” 

“T don’t see why Joe doesn’t come with the 
big wagon and the mules,” said Jim Ranger 
in a troubled voice. “He’s almost always here 
before three o’clock on stormy days.” 


“Something has delayed him,” answered his 
sister Martha, hoping to quiet’ the younger 
children, some of whom were beginning to cry. 

“Joe’s sure to come,” continued Jim, “and 
we must wait for him, because—because —” 
The lad’s lip quivered, and he could not com- 
plete the sentence. 

“Teacher,” said a voice in a strange whis- 
per. Don turned to face White-around-the- 
head, who had not jeined the others near the 
stove. “Teacher, if you'll trust Indian, I can 
take you all to the Ranger ranch; and, teacher, 
I’m the only one here who can take you.” 

Don thought he caught the gleam of a thou- 
sand ancestral camp fires in the boy’s eyes. 
Something had to be done quickly, for the 
winter night—a night never to be forgotten in 
the history of the Panhandle—was settling 
down rapidly over the plains. The fire had 
burned out, and the room was very cold; the 
children shivered in their wraps. 

“What makes you think that you can lead 
us to the Ranger ranch, White-around-the- 
head ?” asked Don. 

“Teacher,” answered the Indian lad, “my 
ancestors found their way over these plains 
long before the white man found his way 
across the wide ocean to our land. My people 


. have always been at home in the storms as 


well as in the sunshine. My grandfather was 
a great warrior chief; he found —” 

“Teacher, don’t listen to that Indian!” 
broke in Tom Jones. “He doesn’t know these 
prairies a bit better than I do. I’ve ridden the 
range here for five years, and I can come as 
near as anybody to finding the way; but I 
doubt whether anybody can find the way in 
this storm. So don’t you listen to him.” 


“Something must be done at once, 
Tom,” answered Don. “I’m going to 
hear what White-around-the-head pro- 
poses to do. How do you expect to 
reach the Ranger ranch ?” 

“We must first make sure that we 
can keep together,” answered the In- 
dian lad. He caught up his lariat and 
whirled it round his head; there was a 
sudden swishing sound, followed by 
exclamations of “Oh—oh—oh!” as the 
members of the group found them- 
selves inside the circle of rawhide. 

“Take hold of the lariat with one 
hand—so,” he explained. “ Keep the 
other hand free for the one next to 
you. All keep inside the lariat and in 
touch with one another. I'll lead the 
way.” 

“Your plan looks like our only hope,” 
declared Don as he buttoned his over- 
coat and tied a muffler round his ears. 
“Are you all securely wrapped—coats 
buttoned, ears covered ?” 

“T think we’re all ready,” answered 
Martha Ranger as she gripped the hand 
of her younger sister so tightly that 
Rachel protested. 

“Wait a minute,” directed Don. He 
tore a blank leaf from a book, wrote a 
hasty explanation of what they were 
trying to do and placed the note on his 
desk. He put his bell on it so that the 
wind would not blow it away. 

“We'll form two lines,” explained 
White-around-the-head when they were 
ready to start. “Teacher, if you'll be 
the last one and see that none of the 
smaller ones fall out, I’ll lead.” 

He deftly fastened the ends of the 
lariat to his belt, and out into the 
\storm-swept night marched the little 
procession of teacher and twelve pupils, 
depending on the intuition and courage 
of the Indian lad to lead them three 
quarters of a mile through a whirling, 
blinding storm. The children shuddered, 
and the girls gave startled screams as 
the sleet. cut their faces. The icy blast 
chilled them all to the bone. Don’s 
heart sank within him as he thought of 
the terrible odds against their ever 
reaching the Ranger ranch, the nearest 
possible shelter. He would do his best 
and die with them if necessary—that 
was all any man could do. 

“Close up the two lines,” he directed ; 
“grip the lariat with one hand; with 
the other grasp the hand of the com- 
panion by your side.” 

Finding that he could not make his 
voice heard above the roar of the storm, 
he placed the hands of the two children 
next to him as he wanted them, and 
they in turn communicated his instruc- 
tion to the other children in front. They 
now formed a solid rank, two abreast, 
each child holding the hand of another 
and at the same time gripping the 
lariat. 

“White-around-the-head is down in 
the snow,” came the word passed along 
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the line back to the teacher. Before Don could 
go forward to see why he had fallen the In- 
dian lad was up again, and the procession 
moved forward, changing its course slightly. 

“That Indian is lost,” protested Jim Ranger, 
who was just ahead of Don. “He’s not going 
toward our ranch. It lies north from here, and 
we're going south.” 

“We're all confused by the storm, Jim,” 
answered Don. “T can’t tell what direction 
we are going.” 

“The Indian’s down on his knees in the 
snow again!” shouted Tom Jones a few min- 
utes later. “He’s either praying to his ances- 
tors or he’s played out. I’m going to strike 
out independent and find help. We’ll all perish 
this way.” 

“We need you here to help the weaker 
members of our party keep their places,” an- 
swered Don with teeth chattering from the 
stinging cold. 

“Well, I should have led the party from the 
first!” growled Tom. “I'll go a little longer, 
but if we don’t come out somewhere I’m going 
to strike out by myself. I told you I rode this 
range five years, and I ought to know it better 
than that young Indian.” 

There was a sudden jerk on the lariat as 
little Fannie Palmer fell into the snow, unable 
to go any farther. 

“Here, Tom,” called Don, “we'll place Fan- 
nie on our clasped hands, and she can cling to 
our arms and keep her place!” 

Tom obeyed with alacrity, glad of an op- 
portunity to do something extra. They found 
the weight of Fannie no small burden; and in 
addition they had to keep the others in their 
places, for the strength of all the members of 
the little party was failing rapidly. 

Again to their dismay White-around-the- 
head went down on his knees into the snow. 
He remained there, feeling in the snow, for 
some time; Don was about to go forward to 
see if the lad had given out when he was again 
on his feet, moving forward as fast as it was 
possible for the weary procession to go. 

Don saw that the younger members of the 
party were lagging against the lariat. “This 
can’t continue much longer,” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder if it would be possible for us 
to dig our way into a big drift and construct 
a snow shelter for the night.” 

A few minutes later, when the procession 
was brought to a sudden stop because White- 
around-the-head had gone down on hands 
and knees once more, Don hurried forward to 
see if the Indian lad were exhausted. He took 
him by the arm and tried to lift him to his 
feet. At first he met with stout resistance, 
while the boy continued to claw into the 
snow. 

“Let me alone,” he protested. “I can do it 
if you'll let me alone.” 

“What’s the matter, White-around-the- 
head?” inquired Don in a firm but kindly 
tone. “Are you tired out?” 

“Me, tire out, teacher? Why, I can go on 
and on.” With that he started up and sprang 
forward with renewed energy, making it very 
difficult for the others to keep pace with him. 

They had only gone a few rods when 
Johnny Swenson sank down into the deep 
snow, and Don knew that the deadly stupor 
that precedes freezing had begun to take pos- 
session of the boy. 

“Tom, can you help carry another?” he 
called. 

“Tl! do my best, teacher.” 

“Thank you, Tom; I knew you would. I'll 
take Johnny on my back. He’ll have to keep 
awake in order to hold on. We can carry 
Fannie as before.” 

“No, teacher, that won’t do; you'll give 
out. We're helpless if we lose you, for no 
one’ll mind anyone else. I'll take Fannie on 
my back and hold the lariat with one hand 
and a boy with the other.” 

So they set forward, knowing that if they 
did not find help soon they would have to 
sink into a heap and perish together. Pres- 
ently White-around-the-head stopped and held 
up his hand. 

“Listen !” he commanded. 

“The storm’s getting worse, I should say, 
from that distant roar,” answered Tom Jones. 

“That’s the ranch dogs,” declared the In- 
dian. 

Again they listened. “You're right,” de- 
clared Jim Ranger. “That’s Big Ben. I’d know 
his boom anywhere.” 

The knowledge that they were not lost but 
almost at the end of the perilous journey put 
new life into every member of the party. 
Even Johnny insisted on walking with the 
others. The boom of Big Ben sounded nearer 
and nearer as the big ranch dog floundered 
through the snow to meet them. With the 
dog came Mr. Ranger, the ranchman. 

“Teacher,” he shouted the moment he saw 
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them, “have you got all the children with 
you? Martha and Jimmy and Rachel ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ranger, they’re all here; but 
they are nearly frozen.” 

“We'll soon be where it’s warm,” answered 
Ranger. “Here, give me the end of that lariat. 
My men have a string of lariats reaching back 
to the kitchen door. We've been trying all 
evening to get to you.” 

The big ranchman took Fannie Palmer on 
his shoulder, and Don and Tom took up 
Johnny between them, and the procession 
hurried forward to the warm fire awaiting 
them in the ranch kitchen. 

“Oh, my babies, thank God, you’re saved!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ranger as the snow-covered 
company stumbled into the kitchen. She began 
removing wraps and pushing the children near 
the big hot stove; some of them lay upon the 
floor, too tired to remove their coats. “I feared 
when Joe didn’t come back that we'd lost our 
last child.” Her tears were falling on the wraps 
she was holding. “Not only my children, but 
all of the children of the district are safe.” 

“Weston, how did you ever find your way 


through this storm ?” asked Ranger. “Old, ex- 
perienced men who have lived in the Pan- 
handle for years’ll perish in this storm. I sent 
Joe with the big mule team and the hayrack 
soon after two o’clock; he hasn’t come back. 
He was an experienced ranch hand, too.” 

“The credit does not belong to me, Mr. 
Ranger,” answered Don. “White-around-the- 
head was our leader. I do not know myself 
just how he succeeded in finding his way 
through this storm.” 

Ranger frowned, for like many other white 
men in the Panhandle he was prejudiced 
against the Indians. Yet with true Western 
recognition of courage and heroism he turned 
to the Indian lad and asked, “How did you 
do it, White-around-the-head ?” 

The Indian boy sat cross-legged on the floor 
at a little distance from the fire in order to 
give the others the first chance at its warmth. 
“My lariat I always carry with me—I knew 
we. must all keep together. The only way to 
do it was to put lariat round all.” 

“But the direction,.boy—how did you keep 
that?” demanded Ranger with impatience. 
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“T will explain,”. answered White-around- 
the-head. “Summer very hot here. Grass stems 
get very dry and hard on south side, stay soft 
on north side. When wind blows, break on 
weak side and fall to the south. We had to 
go north to reach your ranch. I had to dig 
down through the snow and find which way 
grass fell to keep direction. Your ranch house 
is a little higher than the schoolhouse. The 
water from the rains cut little creases in the 
soil. By brushing away the snow and feeling 
the ground, I could know the direction we 
should go.” 

“So that’s the reason you were down on 
your knees in the snow so often!” exclaimed 
Tom Jones. 

“Yes; I had to be very careful, for I was 
responsible. Teacher trusted me when the rest 
didn’t believe I could lead the way.” 

“We certainly appreciate your leadership, 
White-around-the-head,” answered Don, smil- 
ing gratefully at the boy. 

“Thank you, teacher; you’ve been good to 
Indian,” said White-around-the-head. “Some 
day I'll be a good man like you tell me to be.” 

\ 


WHEN THE FOLLOWER WAS A 
mace si Charlotte Fitzhugh Morris 
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** Will you ask your mother if we may have a drink, please > ’’ 


ELIA and Mary were putting on their 
velours Hats and heavy red sweaters. 

They were not twins, just roommates; 
but when Celia had come back from Christ- 
mas vacation with her soft red hat that no 
one else could mould into such interesting and 
becoming sbapes, Mary had asked her father 
for one just like it. 

It was a perfectly glorious day for a tramp: 
the month was early March, the day brisk and 
sunny, the ground frozen. yet ready to thaw 
under the jolly warmth of the sun. 

“Think of Latin prose’s being done for to- 
morrow before three o’clock to-day! We can 
stay three whole hours. That gives us ten 
minutes to dress for dinner when we come 
in ” 


“T don’t see what you need ten minutes for, 
with no hair to fix. You just have to change 
your clothes.” Celia looked enviously at 
Mary’s short, curly hair—cut in consequence 
of recent illness. 

“Well, I'll have to allow time probably for 
finding one of your slippers or your barrette 
or something. Ever since my hair was cut I’ve 
had to do everything for everybody in the 
hall. Even that new fat girl asked me to turn 
on her bath water for her to-day.” 

“Tt’s the last whole afternoon I'll have for 
a long time, Mary,” sighed Celia. “We begin 
rehearsals to-morrow for the junior. I'll be 
busy enough then.” 

The “junior,” or the junior play, was one of 
the big events at Buck School, and to be one 
of the cast was an honor. Celia had been 
chosen for the star part that year. Mary had 
tried for several minor parts and was included 
in the cast as the little housemaid. 

“But it’s wonderful you have the part, 
Celia. Mine’s so little that I almost know it 
now; so I'll help you learn yours. Do you 
know, Celia, I feel as if that just showed the 
difference between you and me—that you 
have the leading part and that I am the little 
maid. And there’s Lydia in the other main 
girl’s part, and Edward in the man’s part. If 


there is anything to show a chance for leader- 
ship, there are a half dozen that are always 
the chosen ones. The rest of us are always 
trying to do our best, but somehow never get 
there. Here’s myself, for instance; and I’m 
just like most of us here at school —” 

“Indeed you are not!” broke in Celia indig- 
nantly. “I don’t know what you are talking 
about, but there isn’t a soul like you in 
school !” 

“T mean just this: I’m not so good in basket 
ball as Moll Richards, though I’m on the 
team; and I’m not so good in French or Eng- 
lish-as Lydia, or you, for that matter; and 
I’m not on the debating teams; and I’ve never 
been president of any of the clubs or classes; 
and I’m not a star actress. I’m always on a lot 
of committees, and I don’t flunk any exams— 
but, my, how I sometimes wish I were among 
the leaders, the ones who do something that 
no one else can do quite so well!” 

“But, Mary,” exclaimed Celia in distress, 
“there’s no one here who is in so many things 
as you, and you always know what to suggest 
and the best way to do everything! And all 
the girls who have missed classes or haven’t 
understood their lessons come to you because 
you could explain calculus to a cow. I just 
don’t see what you are talking about.” 

“You must know exactly what: I mean. It’s 
because we are friends that -you don’t see me 
so honestly as I have painted myself. But I 
didn’t mean to be such an egotist. It’s just 
that school always seems to be divided into 
the leaders and the ones that are led, and I’d 
give this red hat to find myself a leader.” 

Celia was sure that there was an answer to 
Mary’s argument, but that she was too young 
to know what it was or to express it. So she 
said: 

“T know you are talking like a teapot, 
Mary Murray, and that you haven’t said any- 
thing with any sense to it; but I’m no debater, 
either, so I don’t know how to argue the 
point. There’s one thing I do know, though, 
and that is that you do more in twenty-four 


hours than any boy or girl here, and I won’t 
have you talking that way about yourself any 
more.” 

After cutting across several fields and 
climbing numerous fences, the girls now 
struck the main road for home. Their three 
hours were nearly up. Then Celia declared 
that she was consumed with thirst. 

“Let’s go to the cottage down this little 
lane and ask for some water, Mary. Isn’t it a 
sweet little lane? I’d like to see the house, 
anyway; and we are still quite far from 
school, and I’m so thirsty.” 

They followed the grassy path to a white- 
washed gate that stood unlatched. In the side 
yard was a pump with a dripping dipper that 
looked most inviting to the two thirsty girls. 

“We must ask,” said Mary, “but I can 
hardly wait. Some one has just had a drink, 
so some one must be at home.” 

A girl about their age answered their 
knock. A bulky apron was tied over her dress, 
and her sleeves were rolled up. She stood un- 
certainly on the threshold. Her quiet face was 
shy, young and set in a patient repose beyond 
her years. 

Mary broke the brief silence. “Will you ask 
your mother if we may have a drink, please? 
We have been on a long walk and are so 
thirsty.” 

“T’ll fetch you a glass,” said the girl, and 
disappeared. 

“Did your mother mind?” asked Celia 
when she returned. “You look busy; we are 
sorry to disturb you.’ 

“My mother died not long ago, and I keep 
house for my father and sister and brother,” 
“— the girl, pumping the water until it ran 
co 

“But how do you know how to keep 
house? And you can’t go to school, can you?” 
asked Celia in wonder. 

“No; I always helped a lot because my 
mother was sick, and I am the oldest; so I 
was only in the fifth grade when I left. But I 
guess I'll never go any more now. I was 
getting my father’s supper when you came. 
That’s why I don’t look very nice and have 
an apron on.” 

“But I wish you could go to school like us,” 
said Celia. “Your apron doesn’t matter, and 
I think you are wonderful to be able to cook 
your father’s supper and to take care of the 
children.” 

Mary had said nothing. She had looked 
from the girl’s thick brown curls to her pale, 
worried face and thought how much better it 
would seem to have her. in their hall at school, 
laughing, studying and playing with girls of 
her own age. 

The two friends said little on the rest of the 
homeward way. Celia had started to talk, but 
Mary had said that her mind was “thick with 
thoughts,” and that she had felt funny and 
quiet since they had got the drink, refreshing 
though it was. 

While they were dressing they talked 
through the transom with their neighbors in 
the adjoining room. 

“IT bet you two sports forgot that composi- 
tion for Miss Stirling when you went off all 
afternoon on your hike. It’s due the day after 
to-morrow at 9 a.M., and I’ve just taken a 
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census and found that not one girl on our 
floor has begun hers or has any idea what she 
is going to write about.” 

“We had not forgotten it,” said Mary. “We 
were just trying to forget it by drowning our 
sorrows in walking. What on earth are you 
going to write about? Do you remember that 
Miss Stirling said that she expected the com- 
positions to be particularly good, because she 
was letting us choose our own subjects?” 

The bell rang, and there were the usual 
scramble and calls for help in fastening but- 
tons, tying ribbons and finding handkerchiefs. 

“T guess I'm going crazy, but I just feel like 
writing my comp to-night,” said Mary at the 
table. “I’m going to do it right after supper.” 

“Will you listen to that ?” said Celia as one 
of the boys offered Mary water, remarking 
that she must be in a raging fever. “Will you 
listen to Mary, saying she wants to’write a 
comp! And she was trying to tell me this 
afternoon that there was nothing extraordi- 
nary about her! She certainly put up a very 
poor argument then, and now she is proving 
that she is the one and only person who has 
ever felt like writing a comp—with fifty lines 
of Vergil and about a hundred problems in 
college algebra and two or three centuries of 
ancient history to do!” ; 

“And I bet,” said Mary, “that everyone at 
the table thinks as I do about what we were 
talking about this afternoon. You all know 
what I mean, about not doing anything here 
to get your name in our Westminster Abbey. 
I, for instance, so often wish I could, but in- 
stead of being a star I’m just a little —” 

“Just a. little thousand-candle-power chan- 
delier,” said one of the boys mockingly. 

“Just a little glowworm, singing its modest 
little what-you-call-’em in the shelter of the 
thingamabob,” added Edward. “Oh, you 
Mary!” 

“T think you are horrid,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, “to make fun of my observations like 
that; and I know that every one of you wish 
that you were leaders like our Lyd and Tom 
and Celia here.” 

“Not I,” said Edward solemnly. “I’d rather 
be right than president, even of the senior 
class.” 

“And I—I’m only a little unimportant 
spoke in the great wheel; but you heard me 
when I spoke, didn’t you?” asked Bob mod- 
estly. 
“But none of you can argue the point with 
me,” observed Mary; “you just make brilliant 
remarks ahout it.” 

“T can’t argue it,” said Edward more seri- 
ously, “but I know that we cannot judge who 
the real leaders are, and I know that there is 
a missing link in your argument somewhere.” 

“Well, this all started by Mary’s saying she 
wanted to write her comp. What’s it to be on, 
Mary? Maybe I can use the same subject,” 
said Dan Carver. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you what it will be about,” 
said Mary; “but I’m going to finish it to- 
night and do my other lessons ‘as it were.’ ” 
Studying lessons “as it were” was an expres- 
sion borrowed from the French teacher, who 
was in the habit of telling his classes to study 
one particular paragraph of the lesson, but 
just to read the other paragraphs and look 
them over, “as it were.” _ 

The compositions that Miss Stirling had 


told her pupils to write were of more impor- . 


tance than they realized, not only for their 
term marks but for her estimate of the capa- 
bilities of the boys and girls in her classes. 
She had told them to write about something 
they really cared for. She hoped that she 
would get some original, interesting papers 


from her pupils, who often wrote mechani-’ 


cally for her on the subjects that she sug- 
gested to them. 

Among the better writers was Celia, who 
had a lucid, finely balanced mind, and whose 
work in every subject was careful and accu- 
rate, yet done with a graceful ease. It was as 
if she could say, “My lessons are all well 
done, but I have time to play hockey and 
basket ball and to rehearse for dramatics, or 
just to sit and talk and eat pickles with my 
friends.” 

Mary’s work, on the other hand, was some- 
times almost brilliant and sometimes almost 
poor. She never failed but often got lower 
marks than the general run of her work 
would make anyone expect. 

Miss Stirling was pleased with Celia’s 
paper, an artistic description of a room the 
furnishings of which revealed the character of 





the owner. She gave it the first “A” that she 
had bestowed and added a word of praise. 

Then Miss Stirling read Mary’s paper 
through. She laid the last page with the others 
and, dropping her hands into her lap, gave 
herself up to the vivid picture that more 
clearly than the beautiful, colorful Correggio 
that her lamp illuminated grew and unfolded 
itself before her. 

Presently she took up the paper again. 

How vividly, how poignantly, the child had 
written of that other child, the girl of her own 
age who could not go to school because she 
had to keep house for her father and take care 
of her younger brother and sister! Mary had 
seen, for the first time,—seen in the white light 
of a first impression,—the misuse of another 
child’s youth, the contrast between her own 
privileges of study, play and companionship 
and the unnatural loneliness and toil of the 
little mother who was still so much in need of 
being mothered herself. 

Miss Stirling did not grade Mary’s paper. 
She sat in deep thought for a time and then 
finished correcting her papers. Mary’s story 
had made her forget her former lassitude. 

There was a light tap at her door. It was 
Celia. 

“Miss Stirling,” said Celia, “I just wanted 
to ask you a question if you don’t mind.” 

Pins I do not, Celia. Sit down. What 
is it?” ; 

“T don’t know just how to put it, but, Miss 
Stirling, I think Mary has been hurt or some- 
thing, maybe about the junior or her algebra 
exam. She nearly flunked it. Anyway, she was 
talking to-day about not doing anything here 
—TI mean like being captain on a team or a 
class president or a grade A student. I didn’t 
know what to say, though I know she was 
wrong in feeling that she’s not so fine as the 
girls and boys who get the honors here. Isn’t 
Mary just as important to the school as any- 
one? It is hard to tell you just what I mean.” 

“T know what you mean, I think,” replied 
Miss Stirling ; “and I know it is hard to argue 
against such an idea that so many of you girls 
and boys get when you are not the office- 
holders. But, my dear, the fallacy—the mis- 
take—that is in Mary’s argument is this: 
leadership in your little school world does not 
necessarily mean leadership in the big world 
you will all be a part of outside. Some girls 
are slower in their development than others; 
some are not so perfectly fitted into the life of 
a school as others, and the fact that they are 
not so fitted means that they are above the 
average as often as it means they are below it. 
Moreover, you who choose your leaders are 
still very young and often you make mistakes 
in those you choose, from the point of view of 
older minds.” 

“Then you mean that Mary is a leader in 
some way that isn’t so easy to see as Lydia’s 
way is, for example ?” 

“T mean that she may be, at any rate, and 
that she is of importance because of what she 
is and may be, and not only because of what 
she does now.” 

Miss Stirling thought a moment. “ To- 
morrow in the English class I'll give you and 
Mary and all of you a better example of what 
I mean than I can by explaining to you so 
abstractly.” 

“In class?” questioned Celia. 

“Ves. You weren’t thinking of cutting, 
were you, Celia?” asked Miss Stirling with 
great gravity. Celia was not given to “cutting” 
in any class and would have gone to Miss 
Stirling’s class, she had confided to her friends, 
“if she had to be taken in an ambulance.” 

Celia laughed. “Not to-morrow, Miss Stir- 

ling.” 
Just before the English class on the follow- 
ing day Mary confided to Celia that she had 
chills all up and down her spine about her 
theme. 

“I’m afraid Miss Stirling has had time to 
correct them. I thought mine was all right 
when I handed it in, but I know she thought 
it was awful. I wrote it so sort of furiously 
and hardly changed a word when I copied it.” 

“She has corrected them, I think, because 
she had them right by her side when I 
stopped in a minute to see her last night. 
There she is with them in her hand. Oh, my 
goodness! I love Friday theme reading and 
the way Miss Stirling talks to us, but it cer- 
tainly makes you jumpy.” 

When the class had assembled Miss Stirling 
waited for perfect quiet and then began to 
read one of the papers. There was the usual 
wonder whose it was, and then the class set- 
tled down to listen, for they knew they would 
be called upon to criticize the paper. 

Mary’s heart was beating, and her cheeks 
grew hot. Miss Stirling had never before read 
one of her themes in class. As Miss Stirling 
read there was something in her voice that 
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made the sentences sound better than any- 
thing Mary felt she could have written. 
Sometimes when Miss Stirling read poetry, 
which she loved, the class grew quiet and a 
little tense; Mary was conscious of the same 
intensity of interest and wondered at it and 
listened to her own work as if it were some- 
thing fine that Miss Stirling herself might 
have written. 

When the teacher had finished reading she 
laid down the paper and, looking over her 
class, searched the faces before her. One of 
the girls put up her hand. Miss Stirling 
nodded. 

“That’s the best composition I ever heard!” 
the girl exclaimed impulsively, as if she were 
glad to find relief in speech. “It’s written nat- 
urally, as if it had been done without any 
effort, and yet every word in it is just right. 
If that is a real girl in the story, I’d give half 
of my year here to let her come. That’s the 
way the story makes me feel.” 

Miss Stirling nodded her approval. 

“Mary Murray wrote it,” she said. “A story 
like that shows a sympathetic understanding 
of people, an insight into other lives, that is a 
rare, lovely gift. Last night, after I read the 
story, I thought that there might be some- 
thing that we at school could do about this 
little girl. She is real and lives not so very 
far from the school, and her story is just as 
Mary has told it.” She paused. 

“Sometimes we get into ruts in school,” she 
resumed, “and judge one another by very 
narrow. standards; for example, we idolize 
our so-called school leaders, our athletic stars 
or our class officers. But if through one of the 
short themes that I give you to write in your 
ordinary day’s work our hearts are made so 
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Chapter Four 
David wins a cup 


AVID learned that the handicap track 
meet held every autumn by the Pythi- 
ans and Corinthians would take place 

in the latter part of October. He entered his 
name for the quarter mile as a representative 
of the Pythians. 

He found that he had outgrown the run- 
ning shoes that he had worn in the spring 
when he had been the “crack” quarter-miler 
of the high school. So he put on his tennis 
“sneakers” and practiced daily on the track 
in those. Most of the candidates for the track 
meet proved to be very casual in their train- 
ing; they were nearly all out trying for a 
place on one of the Pythian or Corinthian 
football elevens, and that meant that they. 
had to do their track work in the half-hour 
recess before luncheon or on occasions when 
they were excused from football. There was 
no regular coaching for them; Bartlett, the 
Pythian captain, and Carson, the Corinthian, 
were alike devoting their chief energies to 
football, but occasionally found time to 
supervise the work of their candidates, and 
more often Mr. Dean, though superannuated 
so far as active participation in athletics was 
concerned, gave hints and advice out of a his- 
toric past. 

Among those who were playing football on 
the Corinthian eleven was Wallace. He told 
David, however, that he meant to enter the 
quarter mile, too, and that he was coming out 
a couple of days before the meet to see if he 
could get back his speed; he had finished third 
in the championship meet of the preceding 
spring. When he made his appearance in run- 
ning clothes two days before the race he asked 
David to time him and was much pleased be- 
cause he ran the distance in only one second 
more than at the spring meet. “And if I'd had 
to, I could have pushed myself a little. Now 
I'll time you, Ives. You haven’t got on your 
running shoes—spikes hurt your feet ?” 

“Yes, the old shoes are too small. But these 
will do.” 

David started off, and while he was circling 
the track Bartlett came over from the football 
practice and watched him. ; 

“Look here!” exclaimed Wallace in excite- 
ment when David stopped, panting, in front 
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alive to another being that we are aroused 
to make an effort to help her, even to get 
her into school if it can be managed, isn’t 
that just as fine a piece of work as anything 
any of our captains or our presidents ever 
did? Somehow it seemed ridiculous to grade 
Mary’s paper. That one of you wrote such a 
paper is a credit to all schoolgirls.” 

The boys started to applaud. Mary, with 
her wide, wondering eyes fixed on Miss Stir- 
ling, blushed and dropped her eyes as, with 
youthful energy, the whole class followed the 
lead of the boys. 

“Tl read from our book the rest of the 
period,” said Miss Stirling, “and we shall take 
up the rest of your themes next time.” 

That evening there was a floor banquet 
held in Mary’s honor in the room of one of 
the girls, who had received a box from home. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—the gentlemen be- 
ing absent,” said the hostess, “I drink to the 
health of a rising social worker and a bene- 
factor to the human race. Kindly pass me a 
sandwich to drink this health in.” 

“And I drink to the health of a coming 
writer whose works shall be translated into 
sixteen languages so that everybody will have 
to study them in all the schools in the world,” 
said another. 

“I move that we appoint a committee to 
consult with Miss Stirling about helping the 
girl Mary wrote about,” said Celia, reaching 
for the olives. “I hope some one nominates 
me, so I’ll have an excuse to go and see Miss 
Stirling.” 

So plans were laid to assist that other girl 
who had come so unexpectedly into the lives 
of the girls and boys at Buck School through 
the story that Mary had written about her. 


David gravely 
tried them on 






of him. “As nearly as I can make it your time 
is the same as mine to a fraction!” 

“Then I guess I shall have to push myself a 
little, too,” David said. 

“Both Johnson and Adams, who licked me 
last year, have left the school, and I thought 
I had a cinch,” Wallace complained. “ And 
now you turn up, running like a deer!” 

Bartlett put in a word of approbation. 
“You’re going pretty well, Ives. To-morrow 
be sure to come out in running shoes.” 

“T haven’t any,” David replied. 

“You can get them at the store in the base- 
ment of the study. You'll need them if you’re 
to beat Wallace here.” 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t afford to buy them.” 

“You needn’t pay cash. You can have them 
charged on your term bill.” 

“T can’t afford it, anyway.” 

Bartlett looked at him perplexed, unable to 
see why a fellow could not afford to have a 
thing charged on his term bill—for his father 
to pay. 

Wallace spoke up. “Maybe you could wear 
an old pair of mine,” he said. “What’s your 
size ?” 

“Eight, I think.” 

“So is mine. I'll see if I can’t fit you out.” 

“Thanks. I guess, though, I can run in 
these.” 

“No, you can’t,” Bartlett said. “It will be 
mighty decent of you to lend him your extra 
pair, Wallace.” 

Half an hour later David entered the base- 
ment of the study and went to the locker 
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room to hang up his sweater. Returning, he 
passed the open door of the room in which 
athletic supplies were kept for sale and saw 
Wallace trying on a pair of shoes; a second 
glance showed David that they were running 
shoes. He flushed with instant understanding, 
and without letting Wallace know of his pres- 
ence he went upstairs. 

Before dinner that evening Wallace came to 
his room, bringing under his arm a pair of 
spiked shoes. 

“Yes, I found I had an extra pair,” he said 
carelessly. “Here you are. I hope they fit.” 

David gravely tried them on. “Yes, they’re 
a perfect fit,” he said. “I hope your new ones 
fit you as well.” 

“My new ones?” 

“Yes. You’ve been running in these right 
along, and you’ve just bought yourself a new 
pair in order to give these to me.” 

“Oh, you’re dreaming.” 

“Tt was no dream when I saw you trying 
them on in the store. You oughtn’t to have 
done it, Wallace. It was awfully good of you.” 

“Oh,” Wallace said, trying to conceal his 
embarrassment, “I didn’t want to have you 
run in sneakers and lick me. That would be 
too much. Besides, old top, we’ve got to stand 
by each other; we come from the same town.” 

If David could not express his appreciation 
fully to Wallace, he could at least tell some 
one who would appreciate Wallace’s act, and 
it came into his mind to tell Mr. Dean. Not 
only would Mr. Dean, who had followed his 
practice, be interested, but he might be moved 
to look more leniently on Wallace, who was 
giving very casual attention to his Latin. 

A good opportunity presented itself the 
next afternoon. Mr. Dean watched him while 
he made his trial and after it congratulated 
him on his speed and commented on the im- 
provement produced by the running shoes. 

“T owe them to Wallace,” David said, and 
then he described the manner in which Wal- 
lace had relieved his need. 

“Very thoughtful and tactful as well as 
very sportsmanlike,” commented Mr. Dean. 
“That’s the kind of thing I like to hear of a 
fellow’s doing. I’m almost tempted to raise his 
Latin marks.” 

“T hoped you might be.” 

“Even if I were, it wouldn’t help his pros- 
pects for passing his college entrance exami- 
nations. The trouble with Wallace is he has 
never yet learned how to study.” Mr. Dean 
paused for a moment; then he said, “Come 
up to my rooms after you’ve dressed, and 
we'll talk over Wallace’s case.” 

So in half an hour they were holding a con- 
ference. 

“T suppose that you’d like to help Wallace 
if you could,” Mr. Dean began, and David 
assented earnestly. 

“It may be possible—just a moment till I 
change my seat; my eyes are bothering me; 
the light troubles them. Now! As I said, Wal- 
lace hasn’t learned how to study. Would you 
be willing to teach him?” 

“Of course, if I could.” 

“You prepare your Latin in the hour just 
before the recitation, don’t you?” 

“Yes, usually.” 

“Now suppose that you and Wallace were 
excused from the schoolroom for that hour 
and given a room to yourselves in which to 
work out the Latin together, without inter- 
ference or supervision from anybody, — just 
put on your honor to study Latin every min- 
ute of that hour,—couldn’t you be of some 
use to Wallace?” 

“T might be,” said David doubffully. “I 
should try.” 

“The trouble with him is, sitting at his desk 
in the schoolroom, he doesn’t concentrate his 
thoughts. He studies, or thinks he studies, for 
a few minutes; then he changes to another 
book, then his eyes wander and with them his 
thoughts, then he takes up a pen and begins 
to practice writing his signature; it’s really 
wonderful, the variety of flourishes and the 
decorative illegibility that he has managed to 
impart to it through such frequent idle prac- 
tice. Of course when he’s detected wasting 
time he’s brought to book for it, but the mas- 
ter in charge of the schoolroom can’t ever 
compel him to give more than the appearance 
of studiousness. And that, I am afraid, is the 
most that he ever does give. But he’s an hon- 
orable fellow; and I believe that, put on his 
honor to study where there was no watchful 
eye to challenge his sporting spirit and with 
you to guide him, he might achieve results. On 
the other hand, for a while, anyway, such an 
arrangement would probably slow you up.” 

“T should try not to let it. Even if it did, it 
wouldn’t be a serious matter.” 

“No more serious probably than slipping 
from first place to second or third.” 

“That wouldn’t be important.” 

“If it happened as a consequence, I should 
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write to your father and explain. I hope, by 
the way, that you have good news of him?” 

David’s face clouded. “Not very. He doesn’t 
say anything himself, but mother writes that 
his vacation seems to have done him no good. 
She says he looks bad and seems played out. 
But he goes on working.” 

“That’s a habit of good doctors. Remember 
me to him when you write. I will have a talk 
with the rector and see what arrangements we 
can make for you and Wallace. Good luck to 
you in your race to-morrow. The handicap- 
ping committee are putting you and Wallace 
together at scratch.” 

David expressed his satisfaction at that 
news. 

The event justified the handicapping com- 
mittee’s arrangement. Besides David: and Wal- 
lace there were only two €ontestants in the 





“No; you’d have won in stocking feet. Best 
quarter- miler in school,” Wallace answered. 
“You wait, though. Lay for you next spring.” 

They finished dressing and got outdoors 
just in time to see the last event on the pro- 
gramme —the finals of the hundred-yard 
dash, which was won by a sixth-former named 
Tewksbury. Then the spectators moved over 
in a body to the table that bore the prizes. 
David saw Ruth Davenport take her stand 
beside Mr. Dean, who waited beside the table, 
ready to speak. 

“JT am here merely as master of cere- 
monies,” said Mr. Dean, “and my chief duty 
and privilege is to introduce to you Miss Ruth 
Davenport, to whom of course you need no 
introduction. She will hand to each prize 
winner the mug or medal to which his efforts 
have entitled him/As I call off the names each 








He ... tackled a runner in the open field and sustained a wrenched ankle 


quarter mile, a fourth-former named Silsbee, 
who was given twenty yards, and a sixth- 
former named Heard, who was given ten. It 
was a chill and windy day, a fact that reduced 
the number of spectators to a small group 
who stood near the finish line with their 
overcoats buttoned up and their hands in 
their pockets; on the turf encircled by the 
track the football squads continued to prac- 
tice, more or less oblivious of the races that 
were being run; what chiefly marked the day 
as different from one of trial tests and dashes 
was the table placed on the grass near the 
athletic house and bearing an assortment of 
shining pewter mugs and medals. 

It was toward the end of the afternoon that 
the quarter mile was called. David and Wal- 
lace started together at the crack of the pistol 
and held together, shoulder to shoulder, half- 
way round the course. There they passed 
Heard, and a little farther on they passed Sils- 
bee, and then Wallace forged a little ahead of 
David. But David had planned out his race; 
he was not going to be drawn into a spurt 
until he was a hundred yards from home. So 
he let Wallace lengthen the distance between 
them from one yard to five, and from five to 
ten; and then he set about closing up the gap. 
It closed slowly but surely—one yard, two 
yards, three yards gained; then four and then 
five. For a moment Wallace, who heard David 
coming up, held that lead, but for a moment 
only; then David put on all his speed and the 
five yards’ difference vanished in as many sec- 
onds. Twenty yards from the finish the two 
were racing neck and neck, but David crossed 
the line a good three yards ahead. 

In the athletic house Wallace panted out 
his congratulations, and David gasped his 
thanks. 

“Handicapped by new shoes, I guess,” 
David suggested. “That was the trouble.” 


fellow will please come forward. First in the 
mile run, W. F. Burton; time, six minutes and 
fifty-one seconds. Second, H. A. Morton.” 

Burton and Morton advanced amidst clap- 
ping of hands. David saw the smile that Ruth 
had for each of them as she presented the 
trophy, and when in his turn he faced her and 
took from her hand the cup he was aware 
of a shining eagerness in her eyes; she bent 
toward him and said, “Oh, I saw you win! It 
was splendid !” 

He went back to his place in the crowd, 
feeling incredibly happy. 

That evening Mr. Dean said to him as he 
passed him in the dining room, “It’s all right, 
David—the matter about which we had our 
talk. I’m going to have an interview with 
Wallace to-night, and I hope that he will 
recognize at once the benefit he is to derive 
from the arrangement. You and he can have 
room number nine to yourselves between 
eleven and twelve each day.” 

The thought of the trust placed in him, of 
the freedom implied and of the closer associa- 
tion with Wallace was pleasant to David. He 
hoped that Wallace would ngt be unfavor- 
ably disposed toward the plan. On that point 
Wallace himself a couple of hours later reas- 
sured him. David was getting ready for bed 
when there was a knock on his door and Wal- 
lace entered. 

“Mr. Dean tells me that you have me on 
your back, Dave,” he said. “Pretty hard luck. 
I don’t see what there is in it for you.” 

“Never mind about that,” David answered. 
“T hope you are going to like the arrange- 
ment, Lester.” 

“Oh, it’s fine for me. All I can say is, I’ll try 
not to be any more trouble to you than is 
necessary.” 

In spite of that excellent resolution, in the 
succeeding weeks Wallace was a good deal of 
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trouble to David. Not only was he naturally 
dull at Latin, so that even the simplest mat- 
ters had to be explained over and over to 
him, but he was restless and impatient. David 
would get absorbed in his own work and 
would suddenly remember that he had a duty 
to Wallace to perform. And a glance would 
show him Wallace sprawling on a bench with 
his eyes fixed vaguely on the opposite wall, or 
fiddling with his pencil or twirling his key 
ring on his finger, or scribbling the dates of 
such coins as he found in his pockets. Then 
it would be David’s part to say, “Buck up, 
Lester. What’s the matter? Need some help?” 
Usually Wallace thought that he did, and it 
would take David five or ten minutes to get 
him started and prove to him that he really 
did not. 

“You wouldn’t quit at football just because 
tackling was hard to learn,” David said. “You 
oughtn’t to be any more willing to quit at 
Latin or anything else that you have to try.” 

“Why aren’t you out playing football, 
Dave?” Wallace seemed not at all interested 
in taking the moral to heart. 

“Oh, I’m no good at it. I’ve never played 
very much. Here, start in now.” 

“You ought to make a good end or back, 
with your speed. Why don’t you come out 
and try ?” 

“Why don’t you settle down to your job? 
We’re not here to talk football.” 

As a matter of fact, it was David rather 
than Wallace whose thoughts went straying 
after that conversation. In view of the epi- 
sode of the spiked shoes, how was he to tell 
Wallace that he could not come out.for foot- 
ball simply because he had no clothes? Wal- 
lace would probably at once play the fairy 
godmother again and furnish him with an 
outfit. David was eager to play; he had 
gained in weight and strength in this last 
year; there was nothing he would like better 
than to test his ability and skill, nothing that 
he hated worse than to be thought soft and 
timorous. And that of course was what most 
fellows would think. 

But his mother’s letters stiffened his self- 
denial. She wrote that his father seemed pre- 
occupied and worried, and that patients were 
not paying their bills, and that, though she 
knew it was selfish, she could not help wish- 
ing every minute that David were at home. 
So he said to himself that he did not care 
what people thought; he was not going to 
cost the family a penny more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Three days after the track wont he was in- 
vited to the rectory for suppe 

“You'll get awfully good food,” said Wal- 
lace enviously. “I was there at a blow-out 
last week.” 

The rectory was a hospitable house, and on 
this occasion there were eight other guests 
besides David, all fifth-formers, ‘who sat 
down to supper with the family. The food 
justified Wallace’s encomiums; David blushed 
under congratulations from both Dr. and 
Mrs. Davenport, and still more under Ruth’s 
statement from across the table—“It was a 
corking race.” After supper the rector walked 
with him out of the dining room and said a 
pleasant word, complimenting him on the 
assistance he was giving to Wallace. 

Then they all sat about in the library while 
Dr. Davenport read them a story from Kip- 
ling, after which he excused himself and, 
departing to his study, left the further enter- 
tainment of the guests to his wife and daugh- 
ter. With charades and consequences and 
Jenkins, they beguiled the time hilariously. 
David, when it was possible, followed Ruth 
with his eyes; she was so nimble, so joyous, 
so radiant, that she quite fascinated him; in 
watching her and in waiting for her voice he 
sometimes lost the thread of the action and 
bungled the part that he had to play. But he 
did not mind, for her laughter seemed to him 
even kinder and sweeter than her applause. 

+ The guests prepared in a body to take their 
departure; in schoolboy habit they formed in 
line to shake hands with their hostesses and 
say good night. David happened to be the last 
in the line, and Ruth detained him a moment 
while she said: 

“You know I’m a Pythian, David, so I was 
glad you won. Aren’t you going to play foot- 
ball, too?” 

“No, I don’t play football much,” David 
answered. 

“You could if you tried—anybody who can 
run like that!” 

David blushed and laughed and departed 
from the house feeling very much as if he had 
been knighted. 

And wonderfully enough, three days later 
he was out playing football on the Pythian 
scrub, with Ruth, the most consistent of all 
partisans, looking on. A letter had come from 
his father inclosing ten dollars —a cheerful 
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letter, quite different from those his mother 
had been writing and one that caused David’s 
spirits to soar, Dr. Ives wrote that “business” 
had been very slow but that it was picking up 
a bit; that he realized that David was prob- 
ably in need of cash and that he was the kind 
of fellow who would never ask for it; and 
that he was sending him a little money, which 
he must spend for whatever he most wanted. 
As for himself, Dr. Ives declared that he was 


feeling like a fighting-cock, now that cool 
weather had come. It did not take David long 
after receiving that letter to get what he most 
wanted. For the rest of the football season he 
reported for practice every day. He developed 
no striking ability, but he won a place as half 
back on the second Pythian eleven; and in the 
game with the second Corinthians he made 
one of the three Pythian touchdowns and 
later tackled a runner in the open field and 


THE SILVER RIDGE 


T was plain McLeod must be there; but he 
was nowhere near the canoe. From far 
away a sound like faint hammering reached 

Tom’s ears. It seemed to come from the birch 
ridge. Looking back, he thought he saw a 
movement among the silvery stems and 
started to run toward the ridge. 

The hammering stopped and then began 
again. Tom plunged into the cover of the 
birches and crept forward. Some one was cer- 
tainly there; Tom wormed his way ahead 
until he had a full view of the figure. 

It was McLeod. Into the gravel the red- 
haired woodsman was driving a stout post 
with the top squared and with something 
written on the fresh wood. His intention was 
plain. It was his “discovery post”; he was 
staking out the ridge as a quarry ‘claim. It 
flashed on Tom that the discovery post gave 
McLeod the right to the gravel. He almost 
turned sick with despair at the thought; still 
he lay there, uncertain what to do. 

Having fixed his post, McLeod squinted 
over a compass and moved away to the edge 
of the ridge. Here he stopped and began to 
pace off the ground carefully. In one hand he 
carried his double-barreled gun, in the other 
a small axe with which he blazed a line as he 
went along. 

He was running the base line of the claim. 
Tom crept forward to follow him, still un- 
decided what to do. Mckeod moved on for 
two hundred, three hundred, yards, and then 
Tom became aware of another movement 
under the birches. Something was stirring 
softly there not far off to his right. He lay 
perfectly still and a minute later caught a 
glimpse of a battered black felt’ hat and a 
dark face raised a little above the low growths 
and instantly drawn down again. It was 
Charley. Tom recognized him and chuckled; 
the Ojibwa was faithfully on guard. 

McLeod reached the end of his line and 
trimmed off a small birch four feet above the 
ground to serve as a corner post. The spot 
happened to be in the centre of an opening in 
the birches, and Tom had a good view of the 
man; a few seconds later he spied Charley 
once more. Charley was crawling up to the 
opposite side of the glade, and Tom was star- 
tled by the fixed and grim expression of the 
Indian boy’s face. 

Lying flat, the Ojibwa drew his gun for- 
ward, cocked it, half raised it, put up his head 
like a snake and then hitched’ round a little 
to get a better view. Tom’s blood suddenly 
chilled. Charley was on the warpath in ear- 
nest and in another minute would kill McLeod 
before his eyes. Impulsively Tom threw down 
his rifle and jumped up, waving his arms. 

“Stop that, Charley!” he shouted. “Look 
out, McLeod, look out!” 

McLeod jumped as if he had really been 
shot, wheeled and stared wildly at the boy 
whom no doubt he believed to be hopelessly 
lost far back in the rocky district. With a 
hoarse shout, he threw up his gun and fired— 
too hurriedly. Tom heard the buckshot hiss 
past. Then the red-haired guide rushed for- 
ward, whirling the gun over his head. 

Tom did not think of his own rifle; his 
whole mind had been set on saving McLeod, 
not on killing him. * 

“Stop! Look behind —” he yelled, and then 
dodged a savage swing of the gun butt. Vio- 
lently he came into collision with McLeod’s 


ody. 

Then he had to fight for his life. Tom was 
young and strong, but McLeod was far heav- 
ier than he. They swayed to and fro among 
the crashing birches, wrestling fiercely; then 
they went down heavily together, still strug- 
gling. McLeod’s huge arms seemed to be 
squeezing his breath out of him. He got one 
hand free and jabbed the woodsman hard in 
the face. He felt McLeod’s grip shift to his 
neck, McLeod’s knee crush his chest. His 
strength failed, his sight blurred, and then 
suddenly the choking grip on his throat re- 
‘axed. He saw McLeod tumble limply over 
ind Charley standing with his gun clubbed 
‘or another blow. He looked up at the Indian. 





“Stop!” he muttered thickly. “Don’t hit 
him, Charley! Don’t hit him, I say!” 

“Yes, we keel him now, Tom!” the Indian 
protested. “He mos’ keel you!” 

Tom lifted himself dizzily into a sitting 
posture. “But he didn’t quite kill me.” He 
struggled to his feet, looked at his friend and 
then looked back at McLeod, who lay quite 
insensible from Charley’s blow. 

“IT think you sure dead, Tom,” said the 
Ojibwa. “I keep watch here just as you say; 
yesterday I see this feller come back in my 
canoe. How he git that canoe less he rob and 
keel you, hein? I watch him, most shoot him 
twice. This morning I see him put in stakes— 
guess him going jump your claim. I say this 
is him finish. I just about blow his head off 
in ’nother minute.” 

“Well, I’m awfully glad you didn’t do it, 
Charley. You saved my life, though, old boy. 
I expect he’ll come to himself directly; we’d 
better tie him.” 

They removed a large knife that was in 
McLeod’s pocket and tied his ankles together 
with a strip of deerhide that Charley fur- 
nished. The man’s eyes quivered, and a few 
moments later he drew a deep, gasping breath 
and made a feeble attempt to.get up. 

“Lie still; plenty of time,” Tom advised. 

McLeod blinked at them for a while, get- 
ting his wits together. 

“Say!” he exclaimed, having apparently 
taken in the situation. “You think you’ve 
done me, don’t you? But you ain’t —I’ve 
staked this claim. The homestead’s aban- 
doned. If I’d known it a month ago, I’d have 
had it then. But, anyway, all I want is the 
gravel, and I’ve got that. I’ve drove my dis- 
covery post, and it’s agin the law for any- 
body to interfere with it.” 

“That’s all right, McLeod. I won’t touch 
your stakes, if you don’t wish it,” said Tom. 
“You can claim the gravel. I’m going to take 
you down to Oakley, though, and have you 
stand trial for robbing me and trying to kill 
me back in the woods, and also for making a 
murderous assault on me just now. Charley’s 
a witness.” 

McLeod glared at him. 

“You can claim the gravel and stand your 
trial,” Tom went on, “or you can pull up 
your stakes, and I'll let you clear out. But if 
you ever turn up round here again, you'll be 
arrested.” 

“You’d try to bluff me out of it, would 
you?” cried the man. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Tom earnestly. “In 
spite of your treachery I wouldn’t, if you had 
any real right to this place. But you never 
homesteaded it; Dave did that, and he wants 
me to take it up. Now, do you want to go 
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sustained a wrenched ankle, which necessitated 
his being assisted to the side lines. 

While he lay there wearing the stoical ex- 
pression expected of the injured, Ruth Daven- 
port came up and said, “Oh, I hope you’re not 
much hurt, David!” 

“Oh, no; it’s nothing.” He was immensely 
pleased by her interest. 

“You were playing so well, too. What a 
shame! I’m awfully sorry, David.” 
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He mumbled inarticulately and squirmed, 
but not in pain. He knew that if he had 
played all through and made touchdown after 
touchdown he could never have got quite 
such a soft look from her eyes. 

And then there was a shout and a long 
Pythian run, and the exultant Pythian crowd 
went streaming down the field, with Ruth 
fluttering and dancing right behind them. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





away quietly and have no more said about 
it?” Tom waited for him to answer. 

“No, I don’t!” said McLeod fiercely. 

Tom made no reply, but sat down indiffer- 
ently. 

“Tl go shares with you on the thing,” the 
man proposed after a silence of fully ten min- 
utes. 

“No,” said Tom. 

There was another long silence. McLeod 
glanced from side to side like a trapped ani- 


1. 

“Well,” he muttered at last, “cut me loose 
and let me go!” 

Tom loosened the rawhide cord. He took 
out the one loaded shell from McLeod’s 
double-barreled gun and handed the gun to 
him with his knife. McLeod looked venomous, 
but he saw Charley as tense as a wild beast 
about to spring, and he turned away. 

“Pull up your stakes,” Tom reminded him. 

“Pull ’em up yourself,” McLeod flung over 
his shoulder. He made for the creek and dis- 
appeared. An hour later they remembered 
that he had gone away in Charley’s canoe. 

That, however, was a small matter. It was 
growing late in the day, and Tom was nerv- 
ously anxious to stake his claims before dark. 
McLeod had evidently only begun his work; 
Tom removed his discovery post and set up 
one of his own, with his name and the date 
cut into it with a jackknife. 

He was fairly well acquainted with the 
proper method of staking a claim, and, fol- 
lowing the lines that McLeod had started, he 
squared off a small tree for a post at each cor- 
ner and marked each one with his initials. He 
knew that a prospector is allowed to stake in 
his own name three claims, each four hundred 
and forty yards square, and he went to the 
extreme limit of the law. His claims covered 
nearly all the ridge of gravel and certainly 
included the best of the material; but there 
was still a considerable amount of space left 
when he had finished, and he staked and 
marked that claim with a different set of 
initials. 

The next thing was to have it recorded. The 
nearest mineral agent’s office was at Waver- 
ley, thirty miles the other side of Oakley ; and, 
to make it worse, they were now without a 
canoe. 

Tom did not regard a journey of twenty or 
thirty miles through the woods with the same 
concern with which he would have regarded 
it a few weeks before, and he immediately 
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** I’m going to take you down to Oakley, though, and have you stand trial 
for robbing me and trying to kill me’’ 


got ready to go back to Uncle Phil’s house 
the next morning. He would set out afresh 
from there. He had started, and Charley was 
walking with him as far as the creek, when 
they saw a canoe coming upstream. With 
some apprehension Tom waited for it. But 
it proved to contain only the two Moores, 
father and son, and a half-breed paddler. 

“Hello, Jackson!” cried the young man, 
sheering in. “You still here? We heard that 
this place had been abandoned, and we came 
up to see about — 

“Yes, about the gravel quarry,” replied 
Tom. “Why didn’t you tell me last time what 
you wanted? I’ve got it marked as a quarry 
claim now, and you'll have to deal with me.” 

The elder man laughed. “I guess we can 
make a deal all right. Come and see us at 
Oakley as soon as you can. Meanwhile we'll 
just have a look at it.” 

The result was that Tom went down with 
the contractors to Oakley that afternoon and 
made the deal. He had rather expected to sell 
the whole quarry for a lump sum, but the 
contractors were uncertain how much they 
would take out and preferred to pay him a 
royalty on each cubic yard dug. The papers 
were left temporarily unsigned until Tom 
could formally record his claim and have 
Uncle Phil add his signature to the contract, 
for Tom was still a minor. 

Neither of those matters presented any dif- 
ficulty. Within ten days there was a terrific 
stir and uproar on the old homestead that 
Dave had deserted. Gangs of Italians and 
Frenchmen were cutting away the silver 
birches and digging out the gravel, hauling it 
to the river and loading it on flatboats to 
float to Oakley. Tom occupied a shanty office 
where he checked off every load of gravel that 
went past. 

Occasionally he had leisure to look with 
astonishment at the transformed clearing, 
with the silver birches vanished, the old barn 
turned into an eating shed for the men, and 
gravel strewed over everything. The hares and 
the partridges had been frightened away. 

Like the game, Charley, too, had fled. Tom 
had given him a new rifle, a new canoe and a 
hundred dollars, and he would have found 
him a good job, but the young Indian wanted 
no job. He made a camp a mile beyond the 
turmoil and only emerged to visit Tom dur- 
ing the quiet of a Sunday. 

The quarrying lasted until frost and cleared 
away almost the whole ridge. Late in Sep- 
tember Dave Jackson appeared unexpectedly, 
looking brown, thin and ragged. 

“Where are your nuggets ?” Tom demanded. 

“Got there too late,” said Dave disgustedly. 
“The district didn’t pan out, anyway. No- 
body’s there now. Did you get back in time 
to do anything with my old hay farm?” 

“Well, rather!” cried Tom with a chuckle. 
“T staked a claim for you, too, and there’s 
nearly six hundred dollars in the Oakley bank 
for you. Not much,” he added, unable to keep 
from giving the dig, “but better than gold 
prospecting.” 

Tom’s own share amounted to almost three 
times as much. The day after his eighteenth 
birthday he had taken out homestead papers; 
and he planned to use the money the next sea- 
son in building a house and in stocking and 
working his ranch. He would have liked 
Charley to share the enterprise, but the Indian 
refused to be persuaded. He was then getting 
ready for his winter trapping trip. 

“T not dig in ground, chop down trees, farm. 
No like him, Tom,” he said. “I like hunt, trap, 
rest in summer time. See you again when snow 
goes, mebbe.” 

Tom saw him go out of sight up the creek. 
He had come without a greeting, and he went 
without a farewell. The red leaves were falling 
on the water. Winter was coming. 


THE END. 
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HARRIS & EWING 






Lieut.‘Gen. the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts 


FACT AND COMMENT 


TURN NOT AWAY from the man who has 
beaten you, but stay and study him. You may 
meet his like again. 


When Eager Talkers form the Major Faction 
A Listener finds himself the Chief Attraction. 


INSTEAD OF WONDERING what you 
would do with a rich man’s income, consider 
for a moment what he would do with yours. 


SOMETHING OF LINCOLN’S breadth of 
mind and magnanimity seems to belong to 
Gen. Jan Smuts. As Lincoln gave to Seward, 
his chief political rival, the first place in his 
Cabinet, so Smuts has invited Gen. Hertzog, 
the man whom he defeated in the recent 
South African elections, to go with him to the 
next imperial conference. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE of coal 
may escape your notice; you may have a 
large supply in your bins and think that the 
market price does not affect you. But coal is 
really heat and power, and high-priced heat 
and power are translated instantly into high- 
priced necessaries of every kind. No matter 
what your work is, you are in the coal busi- 
ness. 


IN NORTHERN LATITUDES we have no 
more distinctive or charming plant than the 
Mayfiower, or trailing arbutus; but because 
careless people have persisted in pulling up 
the arbutus plants by the roots, most often 
for sale, the Mayflower is becoming rare. Cut- 
ting the lovely sprays is a permissible liberty, 
but yanking up the vines and selling them is 
a moral misdemeanor. 


TEN YEARS AGO the centre of population 
of the United States was under a factory 
window in the southern part of Bloomington, 
Indiana. Since then, according to experts of 
Indiana University, it has moved over to 
“Uncle Jimmy Herrin’s hilly forty-acre farm, 
either in the hog lot or the cornfield.” Thus 
does science balance almost on the point of a 


pin our widely scattered one hundred and. 


some odd million inhabitants. 


DOUBLING AND EVEN TREBLING the 
ordinary span of life is not a whoHy fantastic 
hope. Science has succeeded in extending the 
life of the ordinary fruit fly to nine hundred 
times its natural length, and when anyone 
considers that the turtle may live to be two 
hundred years old, and that some of the Cal- 
ifornia sequoias antedate the Christian era, 
there may indeed be ground for believing 
that “youth is a physical state and not a func- 
tion of time.” 


THAT A STRAIGHT LINE is not always 
the shortest distance between two points is 
well understood by those who make aviation 
maps. They have devised what are known as 
orthodromic arcs; in other words, lines that 
conform to the surface of the earth. If an 
aviator were to leave Paris for Peking, he 
would save time by going northeast toward 
Petrograd and later southeast. across China. 
But the sailors knew it first. The aviators are 
simply doing in the air what mariners call 
“great-circle sailing” on the earth. 


WHAT HEARTLESS CREATURES the 
officers of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
of Utica, New York, must be! With no 
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regard at all for hard-working burglars and 
“yeggmen,” some of whom may have wives 
and children to support, the bank officers 
rigged the vault with “mustard” gas contain- 
ers that exploded quite without warning 
when a group of bank robbers cracked the 
safe. The burglars were so disconcerted that 
they not only got nothing from the bank but 
left a valuable set of tools and eighty-five 
cents of their own money. 
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THE PLEBISCITE IN SILESIA 


UST now the people who live—or who 
J claim residence—in Upper Silesia are tak- 

ing the first steps in the election that is to 
decide whether that district shall remain a 
part of Germany or be jomed to the new 
republic of Poland. The treaty makers of 
Versailles originally awarded the province to 
Poland on the ground that a majority of its 
population is Polish; but the protests of the 
Germans, who compose the greater part of 
the city population and control all of the m- 
dustrial enterprises, were so loud that the final 
draft of the treaty provided for a plebiscite to 
determine the future allegiance of the coun- 
try. All natives of Upper Silesia, wherever 
they live, and all inhabitants of the region, 
not natives, who have lived there sixteen 
years or more, have the right to vote. 

The area of the disputed district is not far 
from 5000 square miles; its population is 
something like 2,000,000. Both parties are 
making the. most extraordinary efforts to 
carry the election. It is reported from Berlin 
that 210 passenger trains have been ordered 
to carry nonresident voters into the contested 
territory ; there are said to be more than 200,- 
000 natives of Upper Silesia in the German 
capital alone. Every effort is being made to 
stir up the enthusiasm of German Silesians. 
The Poles are no less active, although, since 
the Pelish population is mostly of the peas- 
ant class, not so many of them have left the 
province to live elsewhere. Newspaper and 
pamphleteering propaganda is going on at an 
extraordinary rate. In Kattowitz, a city of 
70,000, there are to-day forty newspapers, 
most of them political sheets established to 
inflame the people over the approaching elec- 
tion. All sorts of arguments are used, all sorts 
of accusations and inmuendoes are circulated. 
The country swarms with agitators and 
spellbinders; there are political organizers of 
real ability on both sides, especially the 
former deputy to the Reichstag, Korfanty, 
who leads the Polish forces. Unfortunately, 
too, the country is full of arms; the Germans 
have got plenty from Bavaria through the 
friendly offices of the Orgesch leaders; the 
Poles get theirs from Warsaw. 

The dispute over Upper Silesia is especially 
warm on account of the great richness of the 
territory. It is perhaps the most valuable 
corner of the German Empire. Its mines pro- 
duce almost a quarter of all the coal dug in 
Germany and are almost inexhaustible. There 
are rich iren fields round Oppein. The richest 
zinc mines in Europe are near Beuthen. Lead, 
silver, copper, arsenic, cobalt are all found in 
the hills of Upper Silesia. Deprived of that 
region, the German metallurgical industries 
will be crippled indeed. They will not submit 
to losing it if they can help it. Although a 
large majority of the Silesians are of Polish 
blood, the Germans are better educated and 
better organized. There is no question also 
that they would manage the industrial enter- 
prises of the country more efficiently than 
the Poles. Unfortunately for them, they must 
now reap the harvest of bitterness that the 
imperial government sowed during its long 
and ruthless attempt to Germanize the Poles 
of Silesia. The Poles are in no mood to-day 
to listen to the argument that the prosperity 
of the province would be greater in German 
hands. 

So angry is the feeling between Pole and 
German that the defeated party may refuse to 
accept the result. The weapons’ that now lie 
concealed everywhere may be«brought out; 
and war, no less savage because circumstances 
would probably make it more or less a guer- 
rilla conflict, may follow. That is the danger 
that the League of Nations; under whose au- 
thority the plebiscite will proceed, must make 
every preparation to meet. 
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REFORESTATION 


T has frequently been pointed out that 
upon the conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the country the welfare of the 

nation depends. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, our prosperity has been achieved mainly 
by exploiting our natural resources. The habit 


of regarding America as an inexhaustible 
source of wealth has not been eradicated from 
people’s minds. Moreover, special and selfish 
interests conflict with what should be para- 
mount, the national welfare. If cutting down 
a forest is going to make the owner of tim- 
berland rich, he will not be deterred by the 
thought that fifty or a hundred years hence 
people may be suffering as a consequence of 
the act. Laws restricting the freedom of the 
individual to do as he will with his own are 
justly unpopular, although the tendency to 
enact such laws seems to be increasing. 

Public opinion should compel the state 
legislatures and the Federal government to 
appropriate annually a reasonable sum for 
thé purchase and reforestation of timberlands. 
The chief of the United States Forest Service 
declares that 80,000,000 acres in this country 
have been reduced to absolute idleness, and 
that destructive logging and forest fires are 
increasing the area at the rate of 10,000,000 
acres a year. ‘ 

The high cost of wood is one of the reasons 
for the high cost of living. The Eastern States 
that formerly had lumber to export now must 
import from sixty to ninety per cent of what 
they use, transporting some of it three thou- 
sand miles. Wood is being used in constantly 
increasing quantity —and all the time the 
source of supply is being eaten away. Dis- 
aster is as certain to fall upon a country that 
shows an increasing area of idle forest land as 
upon one that shows an increasing area of 
idle farm land. °° 


COMPROMISE 


HE attitude of thorough noncompromise 

is one of most splendid things in the 

world. The great stern souls who see their 
way clear and go straight along, without fal- 
tering or bending one hair’s breadth to right 
or left, win the admiration of men and hold it. 
It is by such firm, undying persistence that 
the long fights are fought and the high victo- 
ries won. It is those who are possessed by the 
ideal, follow it faithfully, cherish it unquench- 
ably, with no admission of the slightest pos- 
sible compromise, that change the course of 
history and make life over. 

Yet for most of us comnion souls compro- 
mise is not only the easiest way but the best. 
It smooths life, turns aside from little diffi- 
culties instead of battling with them uselessly, 
makes the hard, rough road pleasant and de- 
lightful, when those who cannot compromise 
find only bumps and jolts. And for all its soft- 
ness, compromise is not such a bad instrument 
for doing things. It works slowly, sometimes 
even seems to turn its back upon what it 
is steadfastly seeking; but by gentleness, by 
patience, by insinuation it may in the end 
achieve results that are firm and sure. 

The true basis of compromise, however, that 
upon which it must rest, if its profit is to 
be worth while and to last, can never be de- 
ceit, chicane or trickery. Those who try to 
gain advantage by pretending to give it up are 
bound to be discovered and to suffer. We can 
only compromise successfully if our action is 
founded upon humility and genuine respect 
for our neighbor’s judgment. A certain course 
of conduct appeals to you. After careful study 
and thought, you cannot see the wisdom of 
anything .different. But friends, or antago- 
nists, whom you know and trust, look at the 
matter otherwise. If the two methods of pro- 
cedure are absolutely contradictory, one or 
the other must be given up. But almost al- 
ways there is some middle course, combin- 
ing the excellences of both and avoiding the 
weaknesses. Is it not better to sacrifice your 
own opinion to some extent in order to get 
something done and well done, even if it is 
not all you aim at and desire? This is true 
compromise. The wise seek it, and the world 
profits by it. °° 


“PAYING ONE ANOTHER’S WAGES 


OT a little of the current discussion of 
the wage question seems almost to pro- 
ceed upon the naive assumption that 

wages are somehow paid from a mysterious 
fund called “capital” and can be fixed with- 
out reference to what is happening in the 
market place. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Capital is not money available for 
the purpose of meeting current expenses: it 
is money invested in buildings, machinery and 
raw material. Wages are paid from the money 
received from the sales of the finished product 
and from nothing else. 

It is apparent, therefore, that wages, like 
profits, normally fluctuate. When business is 
good,—and that means when sales. are large 
and prices are high,—a much larger sum of 
money can of course be devoted to paying the 
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workman than when sales are slow and prices 
must be reduced. Keeping wages up to a 
fixed standard, and at the level that can be 
profitably maintained when business is brisk 
and prices are high, means that the price of 
the manufactured goods cannot come down 
to meet the diminished purchasing power of 
the public. That still further diminishes the 
demand and leads in the end to unemploy- 
ment for the workman and bankruptcy for 
the employer. The labor unions are right in 
insisting that labor, since it is the first charge 
on industry, should not’ be asked to take less 
pay until aM other economies have been 
made; but when all other economies have 
been made and the market still fails to re- 
spond, what else is there to try except reduc- 
ing wages? 

The money from which wages are paid 
comes, then, from the “purchasing public.” 
Who are the purchasing public? More than 
nine tenths of it are those who work with 
their own hands on the farm, in the shop or in 
the mill. Very much the larger part of it is 
made up of those who work for wages. The 
part of the wage fund contributed by the rich 
or by the well-to-do is. relatively small, ex- 
cept in the case of some minor industries 
that supply articles of luxury. The shoemaker, 
the mechanic, the mill operative, get most of 
their incomes from the money paid for the 
things that they help produce by persons who 
themselves work for wages or for the less cer- 
tain but not less hard-earned income of the 
farmer. To an extent unsuspected by those 
who have not given the subject close atten- 
tion, the working people of the world pay one 
another’s wages. 

Wages, therefore, normally rise or fall with 
the purchasing power of the mass of the peo- 
ple. When that is large wages are high; when 
for any reason it diminishes wages can hardly 
help falling. The purchasing power of the 
people depends on various things—on good 
crops and an active demand for them; on a 
flourishing foreign trade; on a feeling of con- 
fidence and enterprise in the business world. 
Whatever makes money circulate freely in- 
creases purchasing power and, with it, wages. 
Whenever, through a falling market for farm 
products or a prostrated foreign trade, the 
purchasing power of large numbers of the 
people decreases, wages must feel the effect. 
We who work pay one another’s. wages; the 
more money we have to spend the higher 
Wages we can pay; the less we have to spend 
the smaller is the amount we can allot to 
labor. 
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SECESSION DEFEATED 


HE startling experiment of Great Britain 

in South Africa has proved successful. At 

the close of a long and bloody war it 
offered a defeated and sullen foe a measure 
of self-government as full and unrestricted 
as its loyal and devoted possessions of Can- 
ada and Australia enjoy. Some of the South 
Africans accepted allegiance to the crown 
sincerely, some submitted grudgingly to it, 
some angrily rejected it. Two great leaders of 
the Boers, Gen. Botha, now dead, and Gen. 
Smuts, became zealous and efficient advocates 
of the settlement and helped to organize and 
administer the Union of South Africa. The 
opposition, the Nationalist party, whose chief 
tenet is undying hatred of the British connec- 
tion, has been Ied by Gen. Hertzog. 

Gen. Smuts has been at the head of the 
government since the death of Botha, but of 
late his position has been precarious. A gen- 
eral election held last spring gave him only 41 
members of his South African party in a 
house of 134 members. The Unionists, with 
whom he easily allied himself, had 25 mem- 
bers; but opposed to him were 44 National- 
ists, 21 members of the Labor party and 3 
independents,—-68 in all,—against the 66 upon 
whom he could count. In order to constitute 
a stable majority for one side or the other he 
dissolved the House of Assembly, and in the 
ony part of February new elections were 

eld. 


The controlling issue was whether the Brit- 
ish tie should be continued or dissolved. Hert- 
zog boldly advocated seceding and forming a 
republic; Smuts campaigned the country in 
favor of maintaining the present situation. A 
most remarkable occurrence in the canvass 
was the merging of the Unionist party with 
the South Africans. It was not simply a coali- 
tion. The party gave up its organization and 
went out of existence. The great issue of seces- 
sion was so fundamental that it led even large 
numbers of the Labor party to abandon their 
candidates, and thereby to contribute to the 
government victory. 

The result was a clear majority of more 
than 20 for Gen. Smuts. Even before all the 
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constituencies were heard from there were 74 
members sure for him, and there was little 
doubt that there would be several others. 

Toward the end of the canvass the Na- 
tionalists, foreseeing their defeat, attempted 
to distort the issue by asking that merely the 
principle of secession and of a republic should 
be approved, and conceded that the time was 
not ripe for the change. But Smuts met and 
conquered them on that ground, too. Even 
the principle has been rejected. 

It was tacitly understood in Great Britain 
that, if a majority of the citizens voted to 
secede, they should have their way. There 
would be no attempt to coerce them. If they 
wished to leave, they could go in peace. That 
is undoubtedly the attitude of British states- 
men toward the other self-governing domin- 
ions, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 
There must be willing subjection to the crown 
or peaceful withdrawal. It is greatly to the 
credit of the British administration of the col- 
onies that the dominions in all parts of the 
world are more eager to hold to their connec- 
tion than the government is to hold them to 
it. If only the government could find a way to 
inspire the Irishmen of its household with the 
same feeling ! 

eh 


THE NORFOLK IDEA 


AST fall the Crescent ironworks of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, found itself facing the 
double menace of a strike among its 

workmen and a maturing mortgage that it 
could not conveniently meet. The situation 
was not unprecedented, but it worked out in 
an unheard-of way. The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, a labor organization 
having enough money in its treasury, bought 
the mortgage, took over the plant, turned it 
into a closed shop, put its men on a three-day 
schedule and took on as many more men who 
had been without work. 

The immediate result of the experiment was 
highly profitable to the new owners. Instead 
of paying out their money in strike benefits 
they put it into real property, and they got 
for the men everything that the strike was 
intended to gain. Of course it remains to be 
seen whether the investment will be perma- 
nently profitable. That cannot be foretold, 
for it will depend on the administrative and 
commercial ability that the machinists can 
produce or hire. 

The Norfolk idea deserves to be tried on 
a larger scale and in all sorts of industry. Not 
many plants, perhaps, are for sale, and not 
many labor unions have the resources to buy 
those that are. But such opportunities do 
occasionally occur, and there is nothing to 
prevent labor from acquiring the gradual con- 
trol or at least a considerable interest in man- 
ufacturing corporations the stock of which is 
on sale in the market. Although the idea is a 
new one, there is nothing revolutionary about 
it. It offers labor a means of owning the tools 
of its trade even when those tools are ex- 
pensive pieces of machinery. It gives the 
unions a chance to put into effect all the re- 
forms that they are urging, and to prove 
that those reforms are not inconsistent with 
large and cheerful production. It offers labor 
an educational course in finance, in manage- 
ment and in salesmanship and may help to 
show that workingmen have unsuspected abil- 
ities in those fields. It is an excellent thing 
for a future employer to work his way up 
through a business from the very bottom. It 
is no less desirable for labor to have first-hand 
knowledge of the peculiar risks and anxieties 
and problems of the business man. The Nor- 
folk idea, even if it works well, cannot bring 
about any immediate improvement in the in- 
dustrial situation, but if it does succeed it will 
be a steady influence toward a sane and sound 
solution of the long-standing quarrel of labor 
with the factory system. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


CONSIDERABLE amount of bluffing 
preceded the London conference between 

the representatives of Greece and of Turkey. 
King Constantine criticized the Allies for hav- 
ing any dealings at all with Mustapha Kemal, 
whom he denounced as an adventurer that a 
whiff of Greek cannon shot would blow out of 
existence. Kemal on his side took a very lofty 
tone. He suggested that France must get out 
of Cilicia and Greece out of Asia Minor be- 
‘ore he would consider talking peace. Only 
the decrepit government of the Sultan was 
irankly ready to enter the conference, though 
here is much reason to believe that all hands 
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are secretly desirous of peace. It must be 
understood, however, that Kemal would like 
to scrap the Treaty of Sévres, and that if he 
thinks the Bolsheviki capable of causing real 
trouble to the British in Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia he will prefer to fight on their side 
rather than make any sort of a compromise 
peace with the Allies. Meanwhile the French 
have at last succeeded in driving the Turkish 
Nationalists out of Aintab, which they seized 
nearly a year ago. e 


INGRESS presented the usual spectacle 

of flurry and futility during the recently 
ended short session. No one has a good word 
to say for the short session. It gives no time 
for the orderly and careful consideration of 
business, and bills are either jammed through 
at the last moment without adequate exami- 
nation, or they do not go through at all and 
remain to clutter the docket of the new 
Congress, which should have a fair start. The 
attempt to pass the House bill to cut off im- 
migration for the present ‘failed. In place of 
it both Senate and House passed a bill to limit 


-the annual immigration of people of any one 


nationality to three per cent of the number of 
persons of that nationality resident in the 
United States in 1910. That would make the 
maximum possible immigration somewhat less 
than 300,000 a year. ° 


HE naming of two members of the French 

Chamber of Deputies for complicity in a 
communist plot to overturn the governments 
of France, Spain and Italy.on May Day indi- 
cates how seriously the French are taking the 
plots of the Reds. It is certain that a strong 
revolutionary party exists in all of those 
countries, and that organization on the soviet 
model has already been carried out there to 
an alarming extent. It is interesting to observe 
that the threatened countries are all Latin 
nations, and that the French authorities assert 
that checks used to finance the movement 
have been traced to Berlin. When we remem- 
ber how active Berlin was in fostering Lenine 
and the Bolsheviki in Russia, the circumstance 
is worth thinking about. 


oS 


HE present session of the British Parlia- 

ment promises to be a lively one. It began 
with a rearrangement of the cabinet, by 
which Mr. Winston Churchill became secre- 
tary for the colonies in place of Lord Milner, 
Sir Laming Evans became secretary for war, 
and Lord Lee of Fareham went to the Ad- 
miralty. The premier has his work cut out for 
him. British policy toward Germany, toward 
Russia and toward Ireland is under fire from 
various quarters, and the opposition, though 
it still consists of incoherent elements often 
hostile among themselves, grows constantly 
stronger in numbers. This Parliament still has 
two years and a half of its normal course to 
run, but it will be surprising if a general elec- 
tion is so long postponed. 


o 


HE Railway Labor Board having de- 

clined to terminate offhand the wage 
agreements and working schedules against 
which the railway heads are protesting, labor, 
through its spokesman, Mr. B. M. Jewell, 
came forward with a conciliatory acknowl- 
edgment that some changes in the objec- 
tionable rules might well be justified and a 
promise that the unions would not fight any 
changes that seemed “just and reasonable.” 
Whether the labor board will suggest changes 
that impress both sides as just and reasonable 
remains to be seen. We must hope for the 
best, for the present financial condition of the 
railways is far from reassuring, and the rates 
are already so high as to offer a real obstacle 
both to business and to travel. It would be 
suicidal to put them any higher. 


S 


HE Paris correspondent of the Manches- 

ter Guardian passes on for what it is 
worth the current rumor that one party in 
Austria is suggesting that Vienna and the old 
duchy of Austria be put under the sovereignty 
of the Pope. That would interest the politi- 
cians of the Curia, for it would give the Pope 
the temporal authority he has lacked for fifty 
years and might prove the basis for a com- 
promise of the long-standing quarrel with the 
Italian monarchy. The Pope would not be 
likely to give up his residence at Rome, but 
he would no longer feel it necessary to remain 





Morning—Night 
The finest dish is a Bubble Grain 


Puffed Grains hold supreme place among cereal dainties— 
as food delights and as scientific foods. 

None can imagine cereals more enticing. Here are airy, 
toasted bubbles—grains flimsy and flavory, puffed to- eight 
times normal size. As fragile as snowflakes—as delicious as 
toasted nuts. 

Millions of children revel in them, morning, noon and night. 
Sometimes with cream and sugar, sometimes with melted but- 
ter, sometimes in a fruit dish, sometimes in bowls of milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s ideal foods 


But Puffed Grains are not mere delights. A scientist in- 
vented them for hygienic reasons. 

One is whole wheat with every food cell blasted, so digestion 
is easy and complete. One is whole rice. One is honiiny bits 
—sweet inner corn—toasted and exploded. 

The grains are sealed in guns. An hour of fearful heat is 
then applied. Then the guns are shot, the steam explodes— 
every food cell is broken. 

Thus Puffed Wheat yields whole-wheat nutrition. All ele- 
ments are utilized. Ordinary cooking at its best leaves most 
food cells unbroken. 

Mothers who ponder these facts are more and more serving 
grain foods in this ideal form. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed | Rice 
Puffed Corn 


Also Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour 





Nutty, fluffy pancakes 
Now ground Pufted Rice is 
blended in a perfect pancake mix- 
ture. It makes the pancakes fluffy 
and gives a nut-like taste. These 
pancakes are the finest ever served. 
Ask for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 





a prisoner in the Vatican, and by virtue of his 


sovereignty in Austria he could take the part | 


he is ambitious to play in European politics. 
How the European powers would view such 
a solution of the political confusion in Austria 
does not yet appear; but we suspect that they 
would not unanimously approve it. 





—self-raising. 
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A SPRING 


© @ Gy Pauline Frances Camp VW OW 


BOB HAD A LITTLE GARDEN, AND WATCHED 
T EVERY MINUTE, 

BUT NOT A SINGLE FLOWER HAD EVER 
BLOSSOMED IN IT. 

THEN EARLY ONE BRIGHT MORNING HE GAVE 
A SHOUT, FOR THERE 

SIX CREAMY BUDS WERE BLOOMING IN 
BALMY APRIL AIR. 

BOB WHOOPED WITH PRIDE AND PLEASURE; 
BUT ALL THE BUDS, ALACK! 

WENT FLEEING FROM THE GARDEN AND 
NEVER DID COME BACK. 


SURPRISE 














A COMPLAINT 


By Corinne Rockwell Swain 


“Dear me!” said Mr. Angleworm. 
“It isn’t fair, I say, 
That I, who never owed a cent, 
Should be annoyed all day! 
To dodge these spring collectors takes 
No small amount of skill; 
Whenever I peep out of doors, 
Some bird presents his bill!” 
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THE FAIRY IN THE OWLS’ 
NEST 


By Gertrude I. Folts 


NE summer evening, when Mrs. Owl 
O roused herself at twilight from a long 

day’s sleep, she was astonished to find a 
tiny fairy in her nest. How the little creature 
had got there was an utter mystery; and a 
mystery it remained, so far as Mr. and Mrs. 
Owl were concerned. 

She was a pretty, golden-haired thing with 
toes as.pink as milkweed blossoms-and wings 
no larger than a dragon fly’s. Mr. and Mrs. 
Owl adopted her at once. Their own children 
were all grown; so they were a little lonely. 
They gave her a family name, Graylet, though 
to be sure it was an absurd name for a pink- 
and-white fairy, and they brought her up 
exactly as they would have brought up one of 
their own littlé owls. Every morning at day- 
break Mother Owl tucked her into bed, and 


every evening at sundown she roused her and . 


sent her out to play in the starlight. Little 
Graylet spoke the owl language of course. She 
could say ‘“‘to-whit, to-whoo” so sweetly that 
all the other night birds were enchanted. 

When the grown-up children came home 
for a visit, bringing their own children, the 
whole family would sit round the nest “whoo- 
whooing” drowsily. 

“This Graylet is pretty,” they said to their 
parents, “but surely she is restless and awk- 
ward. All day while the rest of us are trying 
to sleep she tosses and tumbles, and at night 
she is so awkward about getting round that 
it’s a wonder she doesn’t break her neck.” 

Graylet was, indeed, quite different from 
the rest of the family; there is no denying 
that. She would not touch the coarse fare that 
the others ate, but lived on wild rose-leaf 
salad and honey. And, as her foster sisters 
complained, she was always stumbling and 
stubbing her toe and tearing her cobweb dress. 

When the time came for her to learn to fly 
Mrs. Owl was in despair. The flying lessons 
always began promptly at eight o’clock in the 
evening, a time when owls are frisky and full 
of life; but Graylet acted in the most dis- 
couraging way. She tore her wings on sharp 
twigs and bumped into branches and bruised 
her forehead. Moreover, she could not learn 
to swoop. Instead, she took short, graceful 
flights from limb to limb. 

“Swoop! Swoop as we do!” boomed Mr. 
Owl, but all in vain; little Graylet’s gauzy 
wings were not made for swooping. 

One day the adopted child asked Mrs. Owl 
a strange question. “Does anyone at all sit up 
by daytime ?” she said. 

“The idea!” cried Mrs. Owl. “Of course not. 
Daylight is bad for the eyes.” 

Graylet said no more, but she did a good 
deal of thinking. The more she thought the 
more she wanted to sit up by daylight. 

One midnight when she was left alone in the 
nest a young squirrel happened to scamper up 
the trunk of the tree. 

“Mr. Squirrel, tell me something, please,” 
Graylet inquired eagerly of him. “Did you 
ever in your life stay awake in the daytime ?” 


“What a question!” replied the 
squirrel. “I seldom stay awake at 
any other time. You do lead a 
dreary life, to be sure, with those 
stupid owls.” 

“They are not stupid,” said the 
little fairy loyally; but the squirrel 
was already gone. 

When day broke, and the owls 
came home to go to bed, Graylet 
was so excited that she did not even 
try to sleep. One eye stayed open after Mother 
Owl had spread her wide, fluffy wings over her. 

As soon as Father Owl began to snore Gray- 
let crept out from under Mrs. Owl’s wing. 
Such a blaze of light met her eyes that at first 
she was almost blinded. She sat on the edge of 
the nest and blinked and blinked in wonder. 
Most wonderful of all, the forest was no 
longer dark and still. Sunshine fell on dancing 
leaves; the gloomy river was a beautiful new 
color that the little fairy afterwards learned 
was blue. In the green meadow below were 
brilliant flowers, and a ring of fairies were 
romping on the grass. 

The fairies looked up and saw Graylet peer- 
ing over the edge of the nest. 

“Come down and dance!” they called to 
her. 

Graylet teetered on the edge of the nest. 
Should she dare? The fairies looked so lovely 
dancing below that she could not resist them. 
Spreading her gauzy wings, she let herself go. 
O joy! Without any awkwardness whatever 
she sailed gracefully through the air and 
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a moment later alighted in the very 
middle of the fairy ring. 

Such a glorious day as she had! 
But at sunset, in the midst of the 
fun, she remembered her foster par- 
ents and felt sorry for them. Flying 
back to the nest, she cried gayly, 
“Father Owl, Mother Owl, wake up 
and see how wonderful the world 
is in the daytime!” 

But the owls answered crossly, 
“Don’t disturb us! Get to bed at once, you 
naughty child! We don’t want to wake up!” 

But the little fairy felt that she could never, 
never live the owl’s life again. Instead, she 
went flying back to her new friends, the 
fairies. 

When she reached them again one fairy in 
the group looked at her earnestly. 

“Where do you live?” she asked. 

“T have always lived in an owl’s nest,” 
Graylet said. 

“How did you get there?” the fairy asked 
eagerly. But Graylet could not answer that. 

“T believe you are my own little girl,” the 
elder fairy said; “my baby that a bad elf stole 
away from me a long time ago for spite.” 

And to Graylet’s joy that turned out to be 
true. She had a father and a mother of her 
own again and a new and lovely name, Fair- 
wings. Often she returned to the nest and 
begged the owls to visit her. But they always 
said drowsily, “ No, no; let us sleep.” And 
then Graylet — no, Fairwings — would laugh 
and give them a gentle little pat and fly away. 
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THE AVIATORS By Harrison Long 


WE STARTED OUT IN THE COOL OF THE DAY, 
POINTING OUR AIRPLANE TOWARD THE SKY; 
THE WEATHER WAS FAIR AND THE WIND WAS GAY, 

AND MANY A BIRD WENT SAILING BY. 
HEIGH-HO FOR THE FUN IN THE MORNING SUN! 
WHO WOULD NOT FLY? 


WE SAW THE LANDSCAPE, MEADOW AND PLAIN, 
SPREAD LIKE A COLORED MAP BELOW; 
FIELD AND RIVER AND FENCE AND LANE, 
AND QUAINT LITTLE BUILDINGS ROW ON ROW. 
AWAY FOR A FLIGHT IN THE FREE SUNLIGHT! 
WHO WOULD NOT GO? 


A BOOK IS A DOOR 


By Annette Wynne 


Pictures are windows to any lands, 

But a book is a door that ready stands _ 

To him who will open and go outside 

Where the rivers and plains are free and 
wide. 

Pictures are windows through which we 


look, 
But the door of the world is just a book. 
es 9 


BLACKIE 


By Catha Wells 


OB threw himself on a heap of grain 
sacks and tried not to hear the grunting 
and squealing of the pigs as they were 

carried away in the farm wagon to be shown 
at the county fair. For weeks he had helped 
his elder brother care for them and get them 
ready for the fair. He had carried them their 
dinner and given them water and scratched 
their backs for them with a long stick. He had 
never been too tired to chase after Blackie, 
the frisky little pig that always found the 
loose board, or made it loose, and ran away. 
In fact, he and Blackie had become familiar 
friends. 

But now the day of the fair had come, and 
Paul had said that Rob must go with the rest 
of the family instead of with him. It had 
never occurred to Rob that he could not ride 
on the wagon and stay close by the pigs while 
they were on exh‘bition. 

But Paul had been firm. “I’m sorry, Rob,” 
he said, “but I shall have my hands full with 
the pigs; you'll have to watch us from the 
benches.” 

Then and there Rob had decided that, if he 
could not go to the pig show the way he had 
planned, he would not go at all. That is why 
he lay in the barn now on the grain sacks, 
lonely and wretched. He kept thinking about 
Blackie. Paul did not know it, but that pig 
would stand a much better chance of winning 
a prize if Rob were with him. For Rob had 
taught Blackie many tricks; people would not 
know what a wonderful pig he was unless 
they saw him do some of the tricks. “If I had 
gone,” Rob said to himself with a sob in his 
voice, “I could have made everybody cheer 
that pig.” 

The barn was so still and sunny, and the 
hay smelled so sweet, that Rob began to grow 
drowsy. Soon he was sound asleep; he dreamed 
that Blackie had come back from the fair with 
a blue bow on his neck so large that it hid his 
face. 

“O Blackie, you won the prize!” he cried. 

“Squeak, squeak !” said Blackie. 

But he did not sound proud; only hungry 
and a little peevish. Then all at once Rob felt 
something nudge him softly in the ribs. The 
nudging grew harder. He sat up with a start. 
There was Blackie punching him with an 
eager little nose. But there was no blue ribbon 
round his neck; instead, there was a piece of 
rope. 

When Rob saw that rope he knew in an 
instant what it meant. Blackie had somehow 
managed to get away from Paul. And he knew 
what that meant, too: Paul’s best pig was 
gone, and he would be heartbroken. 

Rob jumped to his feet with such a rush 
that he frightened Blackie, who ran out into 
the barnyard with a displeased grunt and a 
fine flourish of frisky heels. 

“Run if you like, sir,” Rob cried as he 
dashed after him, “but back to that fair you’re 
going, or my name isn’t Robert!” 

Blackie must have understood, for he began 
to run wildly all over the lot. This way and 
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that he went, dodging and squealing, with 
Rob following close at his heels. 

Once Rob penned him into a corner, but 
the rascal managed to slip out; once he man- 
aged to grasp the end of the rope, but it 
slipped through his hands. At length with a 
squeal of defiance Blackie turned and raced 
through the barnyard gate and down the lane. 

He had reached the main road before Rob 
overtook him. Rob managed to get in front 
of the runaway and then by jumping first 
one way and then the other to head him off. 
They kept that up for some time, but at last, 
when both were almost out of breath, Blackie 
made one last wild dash and darted directly 
between Rob’s legs. Rob grabbed him, and 
over went boy and pig in the dust. 

Rob won the battle. When at last he strug- 
gled to his feet he had a firm hold on the rope. 
As for Blackie, he looked subdued and tired. 

“You scamp!” said Rob. “Ten to one it’s 
too late now for you to have your chance, 
but I’m going to risk it.” 

Dusty and breathing hard he set off toward 
the village. Blackie followed meekly at the end 
of the rope. 

The pig show was in full swing. Just then 
the crowd was shoved to right and left, and a 
little red-faced boy, clasping in his arms a 
squirming, squealing pig, elbowed his way to 
the sawdust ring. Leaning over the rail, he 
dropped his burden. “Paul,” he panted, “here’s 
Blackie!” 

Rob wanted no better reward than the look 
Paul flashed at him. But he did get even more 
reward than that. He had the pleasure of put- 
ting Blackie through his tricks—a thoroughly 
good-natured pig by now, willing to do any- 
thing for an ear of corn. 

And later on in the afternoon he had the 
honor of leading out to the wagon that same 
Blackie, bedecked in a smart blue bow almost 
as big as the bow he had dreamed about. 

“You and I are going to divide the prize 
money,” Paul said as they clambered into the 
wagon. “Because,” he added, “if it hadn’t been 
for you, there wouldn’t have been any prize 
money at all.” 6° 


CHICORY 


By Kate Louise Brown 


The garden smiles with royal bloom 
Of blushing hollyhocks ; 

The dahlias stand in bright array 
And flaunt their satin frocks; 


But chicory outside the gate 
Peeps through dividing bars 

And begs for but a little place 
To show her wondrous stars. 


The pansies shrink in shocked surprise, 
The portulacas peer 

At chicory, the beggar girl, 
Who must not come too near. 


“Run down the street where you belong!” 
The haughty zinnias cry; 

“Please let her in,” says mignonette, 
“The little blue of eye!” 


Oh, still she stands and, pleading, peers; 
But cruel are the bars, 

And all the roadside’s tangled bowers 
Are glorious with her stars 

So perfect in their fairy shapes, 
So deeply, darkly blue! 

Oh, little chicory, the heavens 
Have stored their wealth in you! 
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THE GIFTS THE TREES 
GAVE 
By Ellen Miller Donaldson 
ANY moons ago all the trees of the Big 


Green Forest held a consultation. The 
birds had told them that a tribe of 


Indians was about to settle near the edge of ° 


the forest. 

“Soon the Indian children will be coming to 
play in our shade,” they said. “Let us each 
have a gift for them.” 

So all through the summer the trees pre- 
pared gifts, to be ready for the Indian chil- 
dren. One day after the summer had gone the 
little Indians went scampering along the edge 
of the lake called Shining Water until they 
came to the Big Green Forest. 

“The oak tree is the king of trees; we will 
go and play under the oak tree first,” said the 
children. So away they ran to the tall oak 
tree; and there they were overjoyed to find in 
the green grass at the foot of the tree hun- 
dreds of little golden-brown cups and saucers. 

All day long the children played with their 
new treasures, and when they went home in 
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the evening they picked up some of the little 
cups and saucers to carry to the old people at 
the camp. 

“Good-by, beautiful tree!” they called. “We 
thank you for your gifts.” 

The next day the children came again to 
the Big Green Forest. That time they stopped 
to play under a tall, straight beech tree. The 
Little Brothers of the Wood, the red squirrels 
and the chipmunks and the rabbits, who were 
playing there, too, were not in the least afraid 
of the newcomers. All the morning the little 
wood folk and the little Indians played hap- 
pily together in the cool shade of the slender 
beech. Toward noon they became hungry. 
Then the beech was ready with its gifts. It 
scattered hundreds of prickly nuts over the 
children and the little animals. They ate the 
nuts and found them good. When the West 
Wind began to sing her evening song the chil- 
dren went singing back to the camp; with 
them they took handfuls of the sweet nuts to 
give to the wise chief. The Little Brothers of 
the Wood also took some of the nuts; their 
share they hid deep down among the leaves 
and in the hollow trunks of old trees. There it 
would stay until the snow began to fall thick 
and fast over the Big Green Forest. 

One day the children went to play near the 
singing brook instead of going into the forest. 
They played on the banks of the brook and 
picked ferns and late flowers. They waded 
ankle-deep in the clear brown water and lis- 
tened to its song as it went hurrying to the 
deep blue sea. At noon when the children 
were tired of playing they flung themselves 
down to rest under an elm tree that grew be- 
side the stream. Now, a bird had told the elm 
tree of the gifts that the forest trees were 
preparing for the little Indian children, and so 
the elm, too, was ready with its gift. It spread 
such a cool, deep shade for them and moved 
its low, friendly branches above them with 
such a soothing sweet sound that the children 
fell asleep and took a long nap. 

When they waked they said, “ Good-by, 
dear elm tree. We love you for the pleasant 
dreams we had.” 

On another day, a clear cold day after a 
night of heavy frost, the young Indians spent 
their playtime under the chestnut tree that 
stood near the edge of the forest. While they 
were in the midst of theit games a strong 
wind came and thrashed the branches of the 
tree. Brown burs came tumbling to the ground. 
They fell helter-skelter among the little scam- 
pering Indians. Presently the children were as 
busy as beavers; they opened the prickly 
burs and picked out the shining sweet nuts. 
They gathered reeds from the side of the 
brook and wove themselves a basket for the 
nuts. That night when the moon rose behind 
the tall mountains they sat round the evening 
lodge fire and sang a song of gratitude to the 
chestnut tree for its gifts. 

The autumn passed, and one day when 
white flakes were driving across the land the 
children ran laughing into the forest for a last 
game before the ground should be covered 
with snow. 

“It will be cold to-night,” they said to one 
another. “The winter has come.” 

They stopped for a moment under a beau- 
tiful balsam tree; the boughs stretched green 
and fragrant among the snowflakes. 

The branches looked so soft and warm that 
the children gathered armfuls of sprigs to 
carry home and use for beds. They stopped, 
too, to gather fragrant cones to toss into the 
evening lodge fire. But before they went away 
they looked up and thanked the balsam tree 
for its gifts. 

Near the edge of the forest and not far 
from the wigwams stood a birch tree, tall and 
slender, very graceful in the sunlight, and in 
the moonlight as lovely as if it were clothed in 
silver. The birch tree knew about the happy 
gifts that the other trees had given, and be- 
cause it had no gifts to offer it was sad. 

“Tf I could be changed into firewood,” it 
said to itself, “I could provide them with 
comfort at least.” 

But it gave them something better than 
firewood. One day in the spring the wise 
chief sent two of his men to strip the tall 
birch of its bark. Many days the men worked 
building first a basket-like frame of the shape 
of an open pea pod, then covering it with 
the tough bark of the birch tree, until they 
had made a wonderful canoe that lay like a 
feather on the water. And all through the 
spring and summer days the children paddled 
it on the lake among the starlike lilies. 

One day at twilight the trees talked to- 
gether until the Great Spirit hung the silver 
moon among the stars in the purple sky. 

Then all the fluttering, whispering leaves 
grew still and went to sleep, for each tree felt 
sure that some Indian child loved it best of all. 
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HE Old New England soul of me 
Loves all sleek and noasty things; 


Wide-roofed barns and stuffed haymows, 
Fat white goslings, leaf-brown cows, 
Autumns and harvestings ; 


Loves the rude old-fashioned wains, 
Hand-hewn carts and cattle stalls 

And plump horses’ sorrel coats 

As they crunch their evening oats, 
Barrows and carryalls i 


And the bulging orange cheeks 
Of ripe pumpkins in the sun, 

Seed corn hanging by the door, 

Melons on the woodshed floor, 
Clapp’s favorites one by one 


Dropping from the loaded trees, 
And the copper seckel pear; 

Loves the crowded apple bin 

And the red fruit rumbling in, 
Grandfather’s spindle chair 


Standing by the kitchen blaze, 
The oo chimney and the clock 
And the blackened old firedogs 
Under the huge twisted logs, 
New butter in a crock 


And great memo | jars of milk, 
Yellow loaves of citron cake, 

Currant jellies, clear and red, 

And the brown domes of the bread 
Fresh from the morning bake. 


All the fine old fog ways 

Of those early Pilgrim years 
Have the power to wake in me 
A deep sober ecstacy 

Close akin to tears. 
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GRAVITATION 


‘“ CAME,” Olive Chandler said, ‘“‘to answer 

I your note in person, Dr. Holland. Please 

don’t think me unappreciative, but I am sure 

that I am not the one you need for the head of 

your junior department or of any department of 
the Sunday school.” 

“You didn’t think so five years ago, Olive. Is 
that what college has taught you?” 

Her pastor’s voice had the old friendliness ; but, 
in spite of herself, Olive’s own voice hardened. 

“College taught me nothing about my religion,” 
she replied. ‘But it taught me to think for myself 
and not to accept ready-made traditions. I suppose 
that sounds foolish to you who knows so much 
about theology. But that’s it; they don’t force you 
at college to be interested in any particular de- 
partment ; they leave you free to choose.” 

“If I understand you, you mean that religion no 
longer interests. you?” 

“That depends upon what you mean by religion. 
I believe in the cultivation and refinement of per- 
sonality.” 

“Suppose you explain a little more clearly what 
you mean.” 

“Why, mastering as much of life as you can, 
mentally, spiritually, physically and materially.” 

“But the ‘spiritually’ no longer means Bible 
Spirituality?” 

“Perhaps not; surely not in the old sense, for 
that is out of date to-day.” 

“Did you ever study astronomy at college?” Dr. 
Holland asked. 

““Why, yes; a little.” 

‘“*Then you know that, whereas. forty or fifty 
pounds would be about all you would-care to carry 
on this planet, you could easily carry six times 
that weight on the moon; but that, if you were on 
the sun and should Iie down, you would not be 
able to get up again—all because of the difference 
in gravity.” 

“Of course.” 

Dr. Holland’s quiet eyes looked directly into 
her puzzled ones. 

“Child, did you ever stop to ask yourself why 
the Bible does not interest you any more? Are 
you giving it a chance? Or are you deliberately 
putting yourself into a place where the pull of 
earthly things—good times, suecess, luxuries—is 
so strong that your spirit cannot stand erect among 
them? How is it, Olive Chandler?” 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


HERE was a magnificent aurora borealis; 

great, shifting, blood-red splashes glowed in 

the heavens, and shafts and spears of green 

and white marched marvelously across the sky. 

The girls summoned from the warm fireside 

watched the spectacle in admiration and awe. It 
was Olivia that broke the spell. 

“I suppose it’s beautiful,” she said frankly, “but 

I don’t like it, and I’m going in. It makes me feel 

too cold and shivery and insignificant. Colored 

lights are well enough, but I prefer my own fire- 
works, and I like them in July.” 

As she went in shivering, Constance whispered 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


to Jessica, “I wouldn’t have believed it of Olivia, 
would you? All the poetry must have been left 
out of her.” 

‘No, you’re mistaken, Constance, truly you are,” 
came the reply. “What Livy said about fireworks 
was just a bitof light nonsense to cover her retreat, 
but what she said about the aurora she meant. 
Though she’s so constituted that she doesn’t enjoy 
it,—and it’s the same with moonlight and thunder- 
storms,—it’s not because she’s unresponsive ; she’s 
overwhelmed.” 

‘‘Well,” declared Constance, “‘it strikes me as 
being pretty nearly a sort of spiritual cowardice 
to flinch before the beauty of the universe. Oh, oh! 
Look at that wonderful green—it’s a perfect bridge 
of glory!” 

“Yes,” spoke up a comfortable, satisfied little 
voice, “it is wonderful, isn’t it? I never thought 
that kind of green belonged to anything except 
stage moonlight. It would be ghastly unbecoming 
if there were enough of it to light up our complex- 
ions, wouldn’t it?” 

“It certainly would, Bessie,” admitted Con- 
stance dryly. “Really, I wonder that the goddesses 
crossing to Valhalla were never worried about it.” 

‘“What goddesses?” asked Bessie. “Don’t talk 
nonsense, Connie.” 

“I suppose it was nonsense,” said Constance, 
“though even a Valkyrie, riding through space 
with a slain hero behind her, might prefer her 
cheeks to look pink rather than green.” 

“What are you talking about?” inquired Bessie. 
“Do come to earth and be sensible.” 

Back in the firelit living room Constance whis- 
pered softly to Jessica, ‘You were right—being 
responsive is the thing. Think of the difference 
between Livy and Bess! Why, Bess doesn’t even 
know what beauty is!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Connie,” dissented Jessica, 
with a laugh; “besides, who does? There’s beauty 
and beauty.” She waved a hand toward the hearth 
where Bessie knelt before the daneing flames, 
busily shaking the long popper. ‘‘Firelight is beau- 
tiful, and Bess seems to appreciate that.”’ 

“She appreciates warmth and comfort and pop 
corn,” said Constance. “I don’t know about 
beauty.” 

“Surely, Connie, you don’t think the only beauti- 
ful things are the ones people stop to label beau- 
tiful before they enjey them, do you?” 

“Why, no, I suppose not,” conceded Constance. 
“Anyway, I’ll admit I don’t believe Bess would 
enjoy popping over a plain cookstove as she does 
over a wood fire; and I suppose that’s because it’s 
beautiful, come to think of it.” 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S NECKLACE 


ROM the reminiscences of Mme. Carette, who 
F was for many years lady of honor to the late 
Empress Eugénie, we are able to get some 
interesting glimpses of the empress at the height 
of her splendor. 

“The city of Paris had offered to the emperor’s 
bride a necklace of great value,” Mme. Carette 
records, ‘“‘but Her Majesty had refused the gift, 
asking the city to consecrate its price to some 
work that would benefit the Parisian people. With 
the price of the necklace, then, she founded the 
Asylum Eugéne-Napoleon; but to show her ap- 
preciation of the gift she directed the architect to 
build it in the form of a necklace. Therefore, in 
its oval shape and with its outlying pavilions, the 
plan of the completed edifice did indeed resemble 
a necklace with pendants.” 

The empress herself superintended the manage- 
ment of the house. The children were well cared 
for, and each received suitable instruction. Some 
of them learned to embroider, some to make arti- 
ficial flowers, and others to design ; the least intel- 
ligent. could learn sewing and laundry work ; all 
were taught how to manage a modest household, 
and at the age of twenty-one each received a small 
dowry and a complete trousseau, the result of her 
own work. 

The orphanage was supported at the empress’s 
Own expense ; she even contracted an insurance of 
two million anda half francs, so that at her death 
she might leave it sufficient funds. She often visited 
it. As a great reward eagerly aspired to, some of 
the best-behaved and most skillful of the young 
girls used to be allowed to come to the Tuileries 
and help in the sewing. One smaller but character- 
istic gift the lovely Eugénie was able to make to 
her favorite institution. 

“Her foot,” says the devoted Mme. Carette, 
“‘was wonderfully small, and the shoes that fitted 
her were of children’s size. They were usually 
sent, when still but little worn, to the Asylum 
Eugéne-Napoleon, to be given to some fortunate 
children whom they might fit, and who were, of 
course, very, very good. Often the tiny white satin 
slippers of the sovereign adorned the feet of the 
little ones at their first communion.” 
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STANDING AN ELEPHANT’S CHARGE 


NCE you are at close quarters with an ele- 
phant, says Mr. Carl Akeley in a recent 
article, you are pretty sure that, even if he 

is charging you, a bullet from an elephant gun, if 
it strikes him in the head, will stop him. You are 
pretty sure also that, if you stop the leader of a 
herd, the others will stop, too. But I had one ad- 
venture that contradicted all experience. An old 
bull took thirteen shots from my rifle and almost 
as many from: my wife’s before he stopped. 

It was Mrs. Akeley that took the first shot, and 
it brought the bull down, apparently dead. While 
we waited for the herd to move on the wounded 
elephant rose and made off unsteadily with his 


fellows. We followed cautiously, until suddenly 
we became aware that the trail was turning, so 
that the wind would blow from us to the quarry. 

Immediately we swung off to one side, but it 
was too late. I didn’t see the bull when he got our 
wind, but I knew perfectly that he had it, for there 
was first a sudden crash as he wheeled in the 
bushes and then a scream. An elephant’s scream 
is loud and shrill and piercing. It is terrifying, too, 
for it means an angry animal and usually a charge. 
Then came a series of grunts and rumblings. A 
second or two later the elephant came in sight, 
with his ears spread out twelve feet from tip to 
tip, his trunk up and jerking fiercely from side to 
side. There is no way of describing how big an 
elephant looks in such circumstances, or the speed 
at which he comes. At about thirty yards I fired. 
He stopped, seemingly puzzled but unhurt. L fired 
the second barrel and looked for my other gun. 
The boy ran up with it, and I emptied both barrels 
into the elephant’s head; and still he took it likea 
sand hill. In the meantime, Mrs. Akeley had been 
firing, too. Finally, the elephant turned and ran. 

We were about to follow when his screaming, 
grunting, roaring attack began again. Apparently 
our shots had had no effect. We had almost finished 
reloading our guns, and there was nothing to do 
except stand the charge. So we waited. 

For a while I could hear his onrush but could 
not see him. Then I caught sight of him charging 
at a point thirty yards to one side of us and with 
his trunk thrashing back and forth a great branch 
of a tree. Why his charge was so misdirected 1 
did not know. As he ran I took aim and fired, and 
he fell stone-dead. With the greatest sense of 
relief, I went over to him. Mrs. Akeley sat down 
and drew a long breath before she spoke. “I want 
to go home,”’ she said at last, “and keep house for 
the rest of my life.” 

Then I heard a commotion in the bush in front 
of the dead elephant, and a black boy carrying a 
cringing monkey appeared. Only the boy was not 
really black. He was scared to an ashen color and 
was still trembling. The monkey was as frightened 
as the boy. They were Mrs. Akeley’s pet monkey 
and Alli, its nurse. Without our knowledge they 
had followed to see the sport and had drawn the 
elephant’s last charge. 
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THE “BOBIT” ANGEL 


N Revolutionary times a cannon stood on Tripp’s 
I Hill in the town of Berkley, Massachusetts. 

Soon after the Declaration of Independence, 
writes Mr. Fletcher Briggs, the state, which was 
taking every possible precaution both by land 
and by sea to protect its people, provided and 
mounted the gun to command the stage road from 
Newport to Boston. The cannon on the hill greatly 
interested the people of the countryside. 

In the neighborhood there was an inquisitive 
boy named Babbitt. He was possessed of an in- 
satiable curiosity about every conceivable thing. 
When the cannon was placed on Tripp’s Hill he 
set his heart on investigating it and did not wait 
long to begin. At the first opportunity—it came on 
the Fourth of July, 1776—he deliberately attempted 
to poke his head into the bore of the gun, and 
after much effort he ded. But on a t of 
his big ears, he found it impossible to get his head 
out again. 

All the neighbors turned out to help. Among 
the first on the scene was Mr. Babbitt, the boy’s 
father, who did his best to free his inquisitive 
son, but all in vain. The other men had no better 
success. Some began to despair of the boy’s being 
released before nightfall; and others declared that 
indefinite imprisonment—if not for life!—would be 
the penalty of his curiosity. 

A stranger dressed in white appeared among 
the crowd. On seeing the boy’s peculiar dilemma, 
he elbowed his way up to the cannon. At once he 
asked for two case knives; they were brought 
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from a house near by. Then, taking the knives 
one in each hand, he pressed them against the 
wailing captive’s refractory ears and held them 
close to his head. In that simple way he freed the 
unhappy boy. Before the wondering crowd young 
Babbitt drew his head out of the uncanny dark- 
ness, looking sheepish enough. But he survived; 
and, moreover, he survived the torrent of scornful 
remarks that his neighbors poured upon him for 
his curiosity. : 

At last the people thought of the stranger. When 
Mr. Babbitt wished to thank him for his valuable 
assistance, he was nowhere to be seen. And never 
again did he appear on the stage road. No one 
ever learned whio rescued the boy, although people 
in general supposed that he was one of the new 
American naval officers from Newport. The father, 
however, pretending some supernatural concern 
in the affairs of the Babbitt family, always spoke 
of the unknown rescuer in white as the Babbitt, 
or—as the word was locally pronounced —the 
“Bobit,” Angel, a designation that was generally 
adopted and used for many years. 
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SOME PUMPKINS 


66 HAT you, Simeon? Well, how about it?” 
| Lem Staniford hailed Simeon Gaines as he 
joined the circle round the grocery stove. 
“We're aching to know who won on them pump- 
kins—you or Cy Matthews. I hear the vine started 
plumb on the boundary line and then run your side, 
but Cy lays claim to half the pumpkins, his land 
supplyin’ half the nourishment. That correet?” 

“Far’s it goes, but it don’t go all the way,” as- 
sented Simeon, perching himself on the edge of 
the counter. “The vine run my side when it wa’n’t 
interfered with, bein’ towards the sun; but Cy 
claimed half and kep’ pulling the biggest branches 
under the fence. I let him—didn’t want a fuss. I 
kind of guessed ’twould work out the way it did, 
all the leaves his side and all the pumpkins on 
mine. Seven of ’em—whoppers! Cy, he was real 
peeved.” 

“But if he had half the vine his side,” put in 
Lucius Binns, “I don’t see how he could claim 
anything on yours.” 

“Cy ain’t one to be stopped by a little thing like 
that when he sees a chance of gettin’ something. 
He said part of his soil went to fatten them pump-. 
kins, so that he’d a right to go shares. Kind of 
tickled me, ’twas so all-fired characteristic; and 
as for pumpkins, I’d more’n I wanted, anyways. 
Cy, he didn’t. Borer got ahead of him, so he’d 
scarcely a squash or a pumpkin to his name.”’ 

“You mean to say, Simeon,” cut in Alonzo Peters 
disapprovingly, ‘“‘you’d no more gumption than to 
let him have half of ’em?”’ 

“I didn’t let him have half—couldn’t without 
halvin’ the odd pumpkin,” admitted Simeon rather 
sheepishly; “but my wife and Melinda Matthews 
are good friends; and Myra, she opined Melinda 
was lottin’ on ’em for Thanksgiving pies, and 
wouldn’t have none too much else, Cyrus being 
not, so to say, lavish as a provider. So she sent me 
over with the whole seven in a wheelbarrer as a 
present to Melinda.” 

“Peace without. victory,’ wheezed Uncle Si 
Bonney. 

“Ump!” sniffed Uncle Eli Emmons. “Ye didn’t 
come off as well as your gret-gran’ther’s fambly 
did, Simeon, last time there was a to-do over pump- 
kins with Cy Matthews’s gret-gran’ther, him that 
was Parson Billington. Cy gets his mean streak 
direct from the parson.” 

“So he does,” agreed Uncle Si. “I declare, Eli, 
I’d most forgot that pumpkin story, if ’tis in the 
fambly.” 

*‘The parson was always hintin’ round for 
things,” said Uncle Eli. ‘He was too close to buy; 
and, being a parson, he generally got ’em. One 
day he happened round to your gret-gran’ther’s 
and passed remarks on their pumpkins, and he let 
out casual his wife hadn’t any and was yearnin’ 
for a pumpkin pie. Well, of course, they gave him 
one,—the biggest of the lot,—and then come out 
to tuck it into the buggy fer him, him doin’ his 
best to prevent and also being careful to lift the 
robe only a leetie ways. 

“Then he started to drive off quick, making a 
sharp turn on one wheel—and if the buggy didn’t 
tilt up over a stone, and out rolled six pumpkins! 
You see, he’d made five calls ’fore he called on 
Gran’ther Bonney, and he’d threw out the same 
hint at each place. Your gret-gran’ma’am was so 
mad she left the church,—at least, that’s the reason 
folks gave when the Bonney tribe shifted to the 
North End meetin’house,—and bad boys used to 
call the Rev. Mr. Billington ‘Pumpkin Parson’ 
and ‘Parson Pumpkin’ till the day of his death.” 

“That’s it,” said Uncle Si Bonney. “Funny I’d 
forgot. Well, ye can say this much fer Cyrus, any- 
how; he comes nat’ral by a partic’ler likin’ fer 
pumpkins and his not too partic’ler way of gettin’ 
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THE ROMANY HOUSEWIFE 


HE Romany housewife, who is mistress of 

no house except her picturesque house on 

wheels, says Miss Louise Rice in the People’s 
Favorite Magazine, is a woman of importance, of 
dignity and of high domestic skill. 

It is customary with the true Romany to intrust 
the running of the home and of affairs in general 
very much to the women, whom he esteems wise, 
strong of heart and courageous of soul. It is the 
woman that has whatever money or property there 
is. The man will cut wood, build fires, care for the 
children, look after the horses and in every way 
do what his mate advises him; she, on her part, 
must never allow their common happiness to be 
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We are convinced 


that the American home is 
the most ideal spot on earth. ~ 
We believe it must be kept 
to the highest ideals, that 
it can be made happy, 
contented, prosperous in 
thoughts and in things. We 
believe such homes are the 
sources of the highest type 
of American life. 
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We are convinced 


that the problems confronting 
the nation are foresettled 
in the homes from which 
come the men and women 
who make the republic. 


We are convinced 


that there is no greater fac- 
tor in making the home, in 





forming true character, in 
developing worthy citizens 
and self-reliant men and 
women than the reading 
which is furnished to the 





family. es 
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We are convinced 5 
that it is the highest duty of 2 


those who are responsible 
for the home, its atmosphere 
and its purpose to prove the 
quality and provide the best, 
the most wholesome and 
most reliable. 





We are convinced 
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furthermore, that the pub- 
lisher shares this responsi- 
bility with the home and 
that he, too, must offer the 
worthy, the purposeful, the 
accurate, and be not merely 
a purveyor of literature made 
to sell in the ‘‘bargain base- 
ment’’ of moral standards. 
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marred by the least suspicion of neglect, unkind- 
ness or irresponsibility. 

The wagon home over which she presides is 
often a thing of beauty—gracefully shaped, gayly 
painted and provided with furnishings and uten- 
sils to make the mistress of the ordinary gorgio 
(non-Romany) house envious indeed. To realize 
the truth of that remark, anyone needs only to 
read this deseription by Miss Rice of the dwelling 
of her friend, Adam Lane, and his wife: 

Inside there are a bunk. a round table, a wall 
rack for china padded with felt, a chest of drawers 
and a closet. All the furnishings are of solid ma- 
hogany; the floor is walnut, hand-polished. The 
bunk is piled with beautiful hand-woven blankets; 
the china in daily use is very choice; the chest is 
full of Georgian and Queen Anne silver. The table 
cover is a Paisley shawl, and when meals are not 
going forward a large Bible, illustrated by Doré, 
always lies on it. 

In the closet are the copper cooking utensils, 
most of them beaten out of English pennies. There 
is a ten-quart coffeepot with a beautiful boar’s 
head for cover, a great copper wash boiler with 
rams’ horns for tae handles and an impish pig’s 
head on the lid. After each using the wife scalds 
and polishes the coffeepot with flannel cloths that 
are never used for any other purpose. 

She always hangs the bedding out to air in the 
early morning, and it comes in smelling like all 
the spices of Araby. Their blankets are woven 
from woo! that they buy directly from the backs 
of the sheep. All the after processes they perform 


. themselves. They do not wash the blankets with 


soap but with clean gravel in a running stream 
that the sun has warmed to tepidness. They dry 
them on blossoming clover when it is in season, 
and the young folk take turns in pulling the blan- 
kets into shape as they dry. 

Every wagon carries in some secret place the 
beautiful jewelry:of the women: fine gold and 
silver, hand-wrought, and flawless diamonds, 
either set in dead silver or strung on silver wire 
into wedding crowns. Often the diamonds are of 
great value, but the Romany love them for their 
beauty and will speak of that alone. 

When I would exclaim, ‘‘Why, that must be worth 
hundreds!” the animated faces would stiffen, and 
they would look aside wretchedly, as you do ata 
deadly faux pas that a valued friend commits. 


a) 


GREEN OLD AGE 


WO delightful glimpses of vigorous and 

happy old people are given in Days Before 

Yesterday by Lord Frederic Hamilton. One 
glimpse is of Gladstone ; the other is of Lord Fred- 
eric’s mother, who lived well into her nineties, and 
who at the time of her death had no less than one 
hundred and sixty-nine direct living descendants— 
children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren and 
great-great-grandchildren. 

With all her descendants she kept in constant 
touch. At the age of eighty-six she was discovered 
perambulating the garden on stilts for the benefit 
of a tiny great-grandson who could not manage 
stilts and who had come to his great-grandmother 
for lessons. Surely such a spirited and athletic old 
lady deserves to rank in the annals of longevity 
with that famous Lrish noblewoman, the Countess 
of Desmond, who 

Lived to the age of a hundred and ten 
And died from a fall from a cherry tree then! 


Lord Frederic’s recollections of Gladstone do 


| not include any remarkable physical feats on his 


part; they merely convey a pleasant impression 
of the aged premier’s vitality and undying youth- 
fulness of spirit. In the house where he was stay- 
ing a number of young people had gathered round 
the piano. Mr. Gladstone joined the group and 
asked if they would allow an old man to sing bass 
with them. He had still a resonant bass and read 
admirably. It was curious to see the prime min- 
ister reading from the same copy as the Eton boy 
of sixteen years who was singing alto. It was 
Sunday, and they went on singing hymns until 
nearly midnight; there was no getting Mr. Glad- 
stone away. Mrs. Gladstone declared the next day 
that Mr. Gladstone had not for many months en- 
joyed himself so heartily. 
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A TROLLEY TANGLE 


N American soldier sends to The Companion 
A this account of an adventure. In several 
of the German villages that our division 
occupied, he writes, there are trolley cars that, 
though clumsy, are capable of considerable speed. 
As Swift and I chugged with our motor-cycle side 
car through the main street of a village one after- 
noon, we overtook one of those trolley ears. For 
several moments we ran along on the right side of 
it; and then Swift, who was my driver, seeing that 
the street was smoother on the left, decided to 
cross the track. 

We could have crossed safely behind the trolley 
car, but Swift is not the man to be influenced by 
that consideration. He gave the machine more gas, 
raced ahead and turned to the left. Then, perhaps 
because the trolley car had picked up speed, 
something went wrong. The car struck our motor 
cycle just as we were crossing the track. There 
was a rattle of tin and a succession of loud squeaks; 
then our engine went dead. But we did not stop, 
nor were we tossed to one side; the left handlebar 
of the motor cycle had become fastened in the 
ironwork on the front of the car. To make matters 
worse, the motorman did not know our predica- 
ment; for he was high up in his cage, and we were 
down low, close to the wheels. 

For thirty or forty yards the noisy, rattling street 





car dragged us over the uneven cobblestones. It is 
a@ wonder that our wheels held up under the strain. 
Swift tried to shake the left handlebar loose, but, 
finding that he could not move it, he grasped the 
right handlebar with both hands and tried to steer. 
I clutched the edges of the side car, clenched my 
teeth, held My breath an« waited for the crash. As 
we whizzed along I saw several German civilians 
looking down at us from the car window in fright- 
ened wonder; I saw Swift, now with one hand 
against the car, ready to push outward if our 
wheels collapsed. I saw drab houses rushing by. 
In a doorway I saw a woman with several fright- 
ened children clinging to her skirt standing with 
hands upraised. Then in front of us I saw a pudgy 
civilian suddenly take his jong porcelain pipe from 
his lips and wave frantically at the motorman. 

I glanced up. At the same moment the motorman 
leaned over and looked down. His jaw dropped. 
His eyes became as round as saucers. Then his 
head popped back, and he went to work at his 
brakes as if he were grinding coffee. The car 
stopped, and our “cireus” ride was over. ~ 

The motorman and several white-faced passen- 
gers jumped down. Everybody began talking at 
once. The motorman was actually trembling, and 
his face was the color of ashes. Perhaps he had 
had a vision of what could happen to him if he 
killed a couple of Americans. Our motor cycle was 
not badly damaged; Swift had it mended a few 
minutes after the trolley car started. 

We overtook the trolley again, and I saw in 
Swift’s eyes that he meant to pass in front of it. 
As we drew up beside the car the second time 
apparently all the passengers caught sight of us 
at once. They jumped up and rushed toward the 
front door, shouting and waving their arms. The 
motorman applied his brakes and the car slowed 
down. We shot ahead and crossed the track. 

Swift looked at me and grinned ; then he turned 
in his seat and glanced back at the trolley car, 
which had stopped. He waved his hand. 

“All right,” he shouted,‘‘you can go ahead now!”’ 
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MIGGIMIGGI 


N Tahiti itis the custom to bestow new names 
on new friends; but when an amiable South 
Sea Island lady casually referred to Mr. Hector 

MacQuarrtie, the author of Tahiti Days, as Miggi- 
miggi, he was not pleased. 

Even when he learned that the name was that 
of a peculiarly hard wood and that it was given in 
compliment he could not bring himself to feel that 
it was suitable for an adult Briton. It sounded so 
much more fitting for a puppy or a kitten! There 
might have been trouble had he not cleverly 
avoided offense by transferring the name to a 
newly acquired and greatly valued pet. 

Miggimiggi was a bird; of exactly what kind 
her owner did not know, but of a species that 
nested, necessarily, near the sea and that fed upon 
fish. She was a nestling when her mother was 
shot during a hunting trip. There were times 
when it seemed impossible to provide her with 
sufficient food; for she was a young person of a 
voracious and fastidious appetite. She liked fish; 
and she did not like either meat or turtle. Once 
she accepted strips of turtle that her master had 
disguised with sardine skins, but she could not be 
deceived by the trick a second time. 

Since the days of this young lady’s babyhood, 
declares Mr. MacQuarrie, I have sympathized 
with mother birds. There is no rest. You have 
simply got to catch fish all day and even keep 
some ready in a pool for morning. I have given 
this baby of mine twenty-five little fishes, and she 
has sunk into slumber and awakened in ten min- 
utes and demanded more. 

I took her back to Tahiti with me, and I would 
have carried her to England, only I loved her too 
well. I know she missed me sadly. I feel that fora 
long time she waited in the trees at night, ready 
to flop down and nestle close beside my chair, 
making cooing sounds and sometimes demanding 
food, even when she was old enough to catch her 
own fish. She accompanied me always—out on the 
reef, in the canoe, everywhere. If I came home 


during the day and found her absent, I merely | 


called toward the usual number of birds that 
were flying about, ‘““Miggimiggi!” and she would 
leave them and return. 

At one time I as a present a small white 
bird, which I fondled a little and then left in a box 
attached to a tree. I had no sooner left it than 
Miggimiggi flew down from her tree and killed 
it; and after the murder she had the impudence to 
sit on my shoulder. 

She was a little larger than a good-sized thrush; 
but, judging from the number of fishes she couid 
consume at a sitting, she ought to have been as 
large as an ostrich. It is to be hoped she is alive 


now, but I daresay she found a mate and has for- 


gotten me in the joys and the horrors of matri- 
mony! 
ee 


THE CLOTH TOLD THE STORY 


LD Mr. Portly found himself stranded for an 
hour or so in a strange town, says the Argo- 
naut, and he decided to have something to 

eat. He entered the only restaurant he could find 
and called for a menu. 

“There ain’t one. sir,” said the waiter, who 
looked as if he had been blighted in infancy, “but 
I can tell you what’s on.” 

“Let’s have it, then,” said Mr. Portly. The waiter 
took a deep breath and reeled off a lengthy list. 

“You have a good memory, my man,” said Mr. 
Portly. 

“No, sir,” = the waiter meekly, “not particu- 
larly good, I just looked at the tablecloth.” 
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H® snuffled and sneezed 
and couldn't get rid 
of it. Mother at last re- 
membered 


A_ HEALING CREAM 


entholaltum 


Always made unde: this signature Cp, 


She put some in his nostrils 
at night and rubbed the out- 
side of his nose with it. Next 
day he breathed freely. 


Col oll gr 


Mentholatum heals gently 
and promptly—use it for cuts, 
burns, chapped hands, etc. 
Antiseptic as well as healing. 


Mentholatum is sold ev 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, $l. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 






















- - SPECIAL .. 


Book Bargains 


The following Books 
will be supplied at 
special prices for a 
limited time. They 
are cloth bound and 
illustrated. Consid- 
ering present values, 
the Books are decided 
bargains, and offer an 
opportunity to secure 
the best stories by 
writers of reputation 
at a large saving. They will be sent by 
parcel post at the prices stated. 


SEVENTEEN} 








Regular Our 

Price Price 

SEVENTEEN . - $1.90 75 
By Booth Tarkington 

JUST DAVID ‘ - 10 6 
By Eleanor H. Porter 

PIECES OF EIGHT . ° 18S 


By Richard Le Gallienne 

A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 1.0.65 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 

MICHAEL O’HALLORAN..,, 1.9% 75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 

FRECKLES. « 18. B 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 

A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . 150 6 
By Homer Greene 

THE DESERT OF WHEAT . 2.0 .75 
By Zane Grey 

DAWN . - 20 .75 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















TPESRLESR SHOP 


SINGS mem 
SS bx Bey orclub. Pin shown 


12.00 doz. Write or ae literature 
Dept. Al, THE COLLEGE SHOP, Attleboro, Mass. 
Makers also of Medals, Trophy Plaques and Cups 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





March 17, 1921 








Tok any questions you wise 
0 | ebout the contents of Cus page. 
They will be gladly answered. 











Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE | © 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











THE NEW EMBROIDERY 


NE of the most attractive trimmings that 
QO have appeared for some time is the new em- 
broidery that is so popular this spring. Being 
well raised and compactly worked, it is rich in 
effect. Since it is fashionable, it is 
expensive, but that need not dis 
courage anyone who is clever with 
her needle. 

The work is done simply by 
pushing the threaded needle, held 
almost vertically, in and out of the 
material. The design is stamped 
on the wrong side. Keep the 
wrong side uppermost while you 
work, but look at the right side 
from time to time to make sure 
that the work on that side is 
progressing satisfactorily. The 
thread is held after every stitch, 
and when the whole design has 
been filled in the loops on the 
under side —the right side —are 
cut to give the rich, furry effect 
that is the chief attraction of the 
work. 

There are for sale a variety of 
needles for the new embroidery. 
With the cheapest, 
which cost ten cents 
each, only simple, 
raised designs can be 
worked; but, being 
rich and velvet-like, 
they are of the kind 
that is effective on 
heavy materials, such 
as crash and cotton, as 
well ason lighter mate- 
rials. The needles are 
made in two sizes, one 
to be used with heavy 
embroidery silk, the 
other with yarn or 
wool. Each needle has 
a@ deep groove on one 
side and two large 


eyes, one at each end, Fie.1. A compactly worked flower design makes 
a charming trimming for an afternoon 
or evening frock 


aud one end is fitted to 
a@ wooden handle. To 
thread the needle, 
draw the thread from the ungrooved side through 
the upper eye—the one nearer the handle. Then 
earry it down into the groove and draw it through 
the lower eye. 

Fasten wrong side up in a small wooden frame 
the material to be embroidered; stamp the design 
and then embroider it. Hold the needle as you 
would hold a pencil when writing, and always 
with the grooved side away from you. Push the 
needle through the material—on the outline of the 
design—as far as the upper eye. Catch the thread 
on the under side and hold it until you have taken 
the next stitch. Draw the point to the surface of 
the material again, still holding the thread on the 
under side. Move the needle forward on tir, out- 
line about one sixteenth of an inch, then push it 
tnrough the material to the upper eye again. With 
the end that is held in the other hand, fasten the 
threads together to form a knot; draw the needle 
to the surface again, then tighten the knot. Push 
the needle through the material again and hold 
the thread on the under side to form a loop. Then 
lift the needle to the surface. Continue, holding 
each loop as the next one is made, until the design 
is filled in solidly. Then cut the thread and tie it to 
the last loop. Lift the needle each time only far 
enough to clear the material. Draw all the loops 
on the under side even, trim them with sharp scis- 
sors and brush the ends until they are furry. To 
cut rounded surfaces, such as the petals of flowers, 
use manicure scissors. 

There are more expensive needles, equipped 
with three needle points and a gauge that will ad- 
just the stitch to any desired length. Such needles 
will work French knots, chain stitches and her- 
ringbone stitches, besides doing the simple, raised 
work. Each needle is all metal, has a groove that 
runs its full length, and one eye. The three needle 


Fic. 3. It is not difficult 
to make something as 
attractive as this 
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points are for different textiles and different sizes 
of thread. The gauge, which can be set at different 
points along the needle, regulates the length of the 
stitches. Push the needle into the material only as 
far as the gauge. The rest of the work is the same 
as that done with the cheaper needle. # 

Fig. 1 shows a dress em- 
broidered with a conven- 
tional flower design. Lav- 
ender, cornflower blue, old 
rose or tangerine—with dull 
green leaves, also worked 
solid—is effective on a white 
dress of sheer material. Or 
the petals can be worked 
in the solid raised effect, 
and the stems and the leaves 
shown in outline. 

Fig. 2 shows a spring hat 
trimmed with the new em- 
broidery. Buy a poke-hat 
frame and some light- 
colored pongee silk; 
draw or stamp the de- 
sign on the silk, em- 
broider it, and then 
cover the hat - frame 
with it. Tan material 
embroidered with 
brown, light green em- 
broidered with darker 
green, maroon or 
orange on a cream-colored 
background, are all good 
combinations. 

For another style of hat, 
embroider small flowers on 
the ends of narrow ribbons 
of pleasing color, catch the 
ribbonstothe topofa simple, 
small-brimmed hat, let them 
flare outward toward the 
brim, and fasten them there. 
Then embroider on the front 
: of the hat a cluster of flow- 
i ers, the color of which har- 
f monizes with the color of the 
ribbons. 

Fig. 3, a soft gray sateen 
fire screen embroidered 
with a chrysanthemum de- 
sign, is an example of the 
Oriental embroideries that are now so fashionable. 
They owe much of their richness to the effect of 
slight or heavy padding that they produce. You 
can throw into relief the most important parts of a 
design. To get a slightly padded effect, cut the 
loops short and brush them; for heavy padding, 
leave them long and brush them. 

Buy a screen frame and enough material—silk, 
pongee silk or sateen— 
with which to cover it. eee 
Stretch the material on 
the frame and stamp it ‘es 
with the design. Before 
you begin to work, decide 
what group in the design 
—in this case the flower 
group—makes up the cen- 
tre of interest; then plan 
to make that stand outin | % 
the highest possible re- wh, ; 
lief. Embroider the chrys- \ = fx 
anthemums in several 
shades of pink or in tawny 
orange silk, or outline 
them in gold thread. Then 
take in order the figures 
next.in importance and 
work them in various de- 
grees of relief, ranging 
from medium to high. 

Where there are lines 
in a design—such as the 
outlines of clouds —that 
are merely suggestive, indicate them by threads 
couched*on with another thread. Black silk or 
sateen, embroidered in gold thread or in some light- 
colored silk, makes good Oriental screen covers. 

Other attractive designs include iris and fruit- 
blossom motifs. A peacock, worked in dark green 
and blue silk on a light blue or yellow background, 
is more difficult, but very striking. The body of 
the bird should stand out in high relief, the feathers 
in medium relief, and the surrounding foliage 
should appear only in outline. 

There is almost no end to the variety of articles 
that can be trimmed with the new embroidery. 
Writing cases embroidered with mixed outline 
and solid work and bound with gold braid; shell- 
top bags enriched, with solid embroidery worked 
in wool; pillow tops and dresser covers showing 
simple motifs—are only a few of the possibilities. 


og 


AN EASTER MESSAGE 


Tais message of Easter is the spiritual neces- 
sity for renewal. Nor is the Bible story of the 
first Easter the only illustration of that need, 
for it is constantly making itself felt all through 
life. There is the renewal of the earth’s spring- 
time, a beautiful event that walks hand in hand 
with Easter; there is the deep wish in the heart 
for a constant renewal of the best things of life— 
beauty and holiness and happiness. It is that wish, 





Fig. 2. Unique 
trimming lends dis- 
tinction to the 
simplest hat 





so often ungratified, that in your efforts to make 
Easter a truly joyous occasion you can in some 
degree satisfy. 

Sending Easter cards and gifts is a kindly and 
pleasant practice, but sending personal letters 
written with thought and care is better. To be 
sure, writing such letters takes time and means 
effort,—perhaps giving up something that you 
wished to do,—whereas sending cards takes only 
a little pin money and not much thought or time. 
But it is just that which makes letters—with cards 
inclosed if you like—of more value. So try sending 
an Easter message that you yourself have thought 
out and written. 

To write any kind of letter you have to think. 
It cannot be done without some degree of attentive 
interest. It is that interest, that giving something 
of yourself, which makes an Easter remembrance 
of value to those who receive it. No friendship, no 
intimate relationship of any kind, can continue 
steadfast and inspiring without the element of 
renewal, of a mutual re-appreciation of the things 
that inspire and sustain. 

This matter of Easter remembrances is not a 
thing to be confined to family and friends. We 


all know people who are unfortunate, disap-. 


pointed, unhappy. Their chief need is to renew 
their old interest in life. Other persons appear as 
self-sufficient or cynical, and therefore seem inca- 
pable of friendship; and there are still others who 
repel—who seem to have no interest in or for 
anyone. . 

Those who are themselves busy and happy often 
lose patience with such persons and let them go 
their ways; but the unattractive, even the disa- 
greeable, people are sometimes the very ones who 
long most eagerly, at a time like Easter, for some 
hint that they, too, have a right to and a part in 
the season’s renewal of happiness. 

There are those. who are so lonely that they are 
glad to receive a letter even from a stranger. The 
charitable organizations do what they can for 
them, but it is seldom that they can give to their 
ministrations that personal quality which the 
lonely so ardently crave. 

But it is one of the happy things about Easter 
letters that they bless those who write as well as 
those who receive them. They use, and by using 
renew, the generous impulses and the kindly 
thoughts that call them into being. 

It is not necessary to write long letters, but only 
to say what you have to say with sincerity and 


with feeling. Nor should you try to write to many. 


persons. Send your good wishes, express your 
hope that the person to whom you are writing will 
enjoy the season. ‘“‘Happy Easter’ has been said 
so glibly and printed so often that it seems not to 
mean much, yet the two words really sum up the 
whole lesson of the day and the event, 
There is no reason why you should not put news 
into your letter, if it is 
— — > good news, or news that 
‘ will cheer or entertain, or 
brighten life in any other 
way. With an intimate 
CES friend you can share 
‘ thoughts, springing from 
the season and its signifi- 
cance, that you could not 
/ eonfide to one less well 
7 known. That sharing will 
renew the realization that 
you two are friends in 
the best sense—that you 
can talk together of the 
great things and the deep 
things of life, and so can 
help each other to new 
and higher levels. 
‘ Try to include some- 
S32) thing that has intimately 
. to do with Easter—some 
m2 thought that has sprung 
from seed that was sown 
in church or that was 
picked up in reading or dropped into your mind, 
you know not how. Or copy and inclose an Easter 
carol that you think worth while, or an Easter 
story or anecdote that has real emotion in it. There 
are Easter poems that are lovely and appropriate, 
and quaint and beautiful Easter legends that have 
all the happy and tender atmosphere of the season. 
Most good libraries have some, at least, of such 
literature; many have a great deal of it; but if you 
wish for other suggestions, write to the Editor of 
the Girls’ Page for them. 
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A LEFT-HANDED PARTY 


PARTY at which guests and hosts may use 
only their left hands does not sound excit- 
ing, but try it and see if following that 

apparently simple rule will not assure a whole 
evening of fun, interest and unique entertainment. 

When all the guests have arrived announce that 
as soon as the games are over anyone who has 
used his right hand during the evening will have 
to do whatever stunt the others may propose. 

Then play games that call for quick and accurate 
handwork. All-up relay, played left-handed, is not 
so easy as it looks, nor are potato racing and 
spinning the platter. If you have an old ping-pong 
set in the house, you can arrange a left-handed 
ping-pong tournament. Divide the company into 
couples and let them play doubles. 


There is almost no end to the fun that bean-bag 
games, played left-handed, will afford. Bean-bag 
box, pass-and-toss relay and teacher and class are 
excellent, So are all run, ball tag, centre catch ball 
and line zigzag—all soft-ball or bean-bag games. 

Here are some suggestions for forfeits: Blind- 
fold two players, lead them to opposite sides of the 
room, and then tell them to go toward each other 
and shake hands; ask some one to laugh in one 
corner of the room, to sing in the second, to cry in 
the third and to dance in the fourth; tell a guest 
to leave the room with two legs and to come back 
with six. It may be some time before she thinks 
of a four-legged chair as the solution. 

For refreshments serve a simple salad, ice cream 
or anything else that will give everyone a chance 
to display left-handed table manners. 
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THE CHICKADEE’S NEST 


MONG bird lovers the chickadee family is a 
favorite. The blackcap chickacee is partic- 
ularly popular, for it is active, good-natured, 

businesslike and sociable—an interesting and in- 
spiring companion. 

To keep chickadees about the house all winter 
is easy if you provide them with a food box well 
supplied with suet and nuts. But in early spring, 
unless nesting places are provided, they slip away 
to the orchard or the grove, where, with their bills, 
they excavate nesting places in decayed tree 
trunks or old stumps. But they are quick to avail 
themselves of help in excavating, or of ready- 
made nests, if the help is given in the right way 
and the nests are of the right kind. They will 
seldom build in bird houses, boxes or tin cans, 
such as boys set up for bluebirds and wrens. 

The first thing is to find a dead tree trunk. If 
there is none in your yard, set one as you would 
set a post. If there are a few old branches at the 
top, so much the better. Then, choosing a place 





that can be hollowed out with mallet and chisel, 
make, with a saw, two cuts across the tree trunk, 
twelve inches apart, one at the bottom of the pro- 
posed nest and the other at the top, and each of 
them deep enough to go a little way into the wood. 
With a knife or a chisel, slit the bark from both 
ends of the upper cut to both ends of the lower 
one, and with the chisel get the bark off whole, 
with so much of the wood as will come with it. 
When you have thus removed the front, dig out 
the dead wood inside until the opening is large 
enough for the nest. Then nail the front carefully 
back in place and in the upper part of it bore a 
hole an inch in diameter. The birds will find the - 
hole in a surprisingly short time, and if it is not 
large enough they will make it bigger. 

See that no shavings or chips are left about the 
tree, for when the chickadees excavate their own 
nests they are careful to carry away what they 
take out, lest their dwelling place should be dis- 
covered, 

ee 


TO SERVE WITH TEA 
W: EN girls meet for a sociable hour ‘over 


the teacups’”’ new and tempting delicacies 

are always welcome. Here are two that are 
sure to be popular, and that are neither expen- 
sive nor difficult to prepare: 

Peanut Butter Pin Wheels.—Cream one table- 
spoonful of butter substitute with one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar; add one quarter of a cupful of milk 
and one and one half cupfuls of flour into which 
have been sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and one quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Roll 
the dough out about one quarter of an inch thick 
and spread peanut butter on it; if the peanut butter 
is too stiff to be easily spread, warm it slightly. 
Then roll the dough up like a jelly roll, cut it into 
thin slices and bake the slices. 

Lemon Cheese Cakes.—Beat two eggs and add 
to them one tablespoonful of butter, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and the rind and juice of one 
lemon. Beat the whole well, place it on the stove 
and let it simmer slowly for a few minutes, stirring 
it constantly. Add two tablespoonfuls of cream 
cheese, spread the mixture on crisp crackers and 
spread on top of it the white of two eggs beaten 
stiff. Then add a tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
and place the cakes in the oven for a few minutes. 
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PITCHING A CURVE BALL 


[In the series on Playing Better Baseball] 


LMOST any boy who can throw a straight 

ball with reasonable speed can pitch curves. 

The secret is simple A ball thrown so that 
it rotates rapidly will curve in the direction of 
rotation, and the faster it rotates, the more 
pronounced is the curve. That is a plain law 
of physics that will become evident to anyone 
who will spin a ball across the floor and 
watch it curve in the direction of the spin. 
Also, the greater the speed of the ball, the 
sharper is the break when the curve be- 
gins. That is all there is to the science of 
curve pitching, but it is necessary to under- 
stand that little, for it is almost useless to try 
to master the mechanical part of throwing 
curves until you understand what you are 
trying to do, and why you are trying to do it. 

How to rotate or twirl the ball is, then, the 
matter to which we must give our attention 

There are three things that are ordinarily 
depended upon to produce rotation: 1..Hold- 
ing the ball in a special way, with respect to 
the seams. 2. Swinging the arm so as to assist 
the curve. 3. Bending the wrist at the moment 
of release to give finish to the curve. 

Holding the Ball. In order not to disclose 
your intentions to the batter before you begin 
to pitch, it is well to hold the ball every time 
in much the same relative position, but a 
slight advantage can be gained by using the 
seams intelligently. Merely by gripping a 
seam of the ball hard with your forefinger 
and middle finger and pressing your thumb 
behind a seam you can impart some twist to 
the ball; but many pitchers do not bother 
with seams unless they are going to throw a 
spitter, then the holding becomes of primary 
importance. 

Swinging the Arm. The swing of the arm 
is a great help in getting the results you want. 

For an outcurve, the arm should swing out 
and round; for a drop, over and down 

Bending the Wrist. At the moment of re- 
lease it is necessary to give the wrist a sharp 
turn in the direction that will give the desired 
rotation—out or down. It is merely a quick, 
natural twist, which brings the palm of the 
hand more or less upward. Notice the posi- 
tions in the figures that illustrate the out- 
curve, the outdrop and the drop. Holding the 
ball as for straight speed (see the figure for 
the spitter) and without throwing, practice 
bending the wrist so as to assume the posi- 
tions illustrated for the outcurve, the out- 
drop and the drop. That is the correct twist 
that you must give the wrist to get a curve 
The ball is always released over the front 
side of the forefinger, and the turn of the 
wrist must be made at exactly the same in- 
stant as the release. It is the finish of the 
delivery and the point on which the attention of 
the pitcher is properly concentrated. The grip on 
the ball, the swing of the arm and the finishing turn 
of the wrist all contribute to make the ball rotate 
as it leaves the hand. 

Wind Resistance. When Mr. Arthur Cummings 
of Brooklyn, New York, discovered curve pitching, 
in 1867, he was pitching against a strong wind. The 
resistance of the wind naturally helps the rotating 
tendency of the ball to assert itself. In learning to 
throw curves, therefore, it is well to pitch against 
the wind until you have found out just how to 
throw the ball. After a while you will be able 
to throw curves with the wind, but they will not 
be so wide. 

The Outcurve. The outcurve is thrown either 
with an overhead or a side-arm swing, but the 
general movement of the arm must be circular. 
The arm turns during the swing so that the palm 
of the hand is uppermost at the instant when the 
ball is released, and the ball leaves the hand over 
the forefinger. It is important to bend the wrist 
sharply as you finish the swing and pull the ball as 
much as possible with your fingers. 

The Outdrop. The outdrop is thrown with an 
overhead swing very much the same as the out- 
curve, except that the arm comes down diagonally 
across the body. The ball is released over the fore- 
finger. The finish or follow-through of the outdrop 
is important, and should leave the arm well ex- 
tended down across the legs. 

The Drop. The drop is difficult because it is a 
Strain on the arm. It is thrown with a direct over- 
head swing, the wrist bent and coming from high 
overhead, away from the body and down toward 
the knee. In the midst of the movement, when the 
hand is away from the body, the ball is released 
over the side of the forefinger. The knack of a 
good drop is in the powerful downward swing and 
the pull that you give the ball with the turn of the 
wrist at the moment of delivery. 

The Inshoot. The inshoot as thrown by a right- 
landed pitcher is not recognized by professional 
vall players as a curve at all. It is only a “‘fast 
one.” Except for the fade-away, which is thrown 
‘rom a difficult and unnatural delivery, it is not 
possible for a right-handed pitcher to throw much 
of an incurve. With an overhead swing, a great 
deal of speed and the ball leaving the hand off the 

cnds of the fingers, a very slight inshoot can be got. 
With the side-arm swing, the forefinger and the 
iniddle finger pressed tightly against a seam and 
the ball released off the ends of the fingers, a more 


decided incurving tendency will be noticed. But 
the side-arm inshoot is not a very deceptive ball 
and is seldom used except for variety. 

The Slow Ball. The slow ball is not properly a 


curve, but it takes the place of a curve in that it 
furnishes a change of pace, and, usually coming 
as a surprise is even more difficult than a curve to 


hit safely. In throwing a slow ball, the purpose is 
to let it rotate as little as possible and to check 
the speed of the piteh so that the ball becomes a 
“floater.”’? The ordinary way of holding the ball is 
to press it well back into the palm and to grip the 
seam hard on opposite sides with the thumb and 
the little finger. The three middle fingers are 
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THE GAME OF CHECKERS Fourth Article 


F the student will go over the following game 
and the variations and try to memorize the 
moves, and then play them at every opportunity, 
he will soon see a vast improvement in his skill. 
Memorizing so many moves, which may appear at 
the first glance a difficult matter, will really not be 
hard. Old Fourteenth is one of the easiest and 
at the same time one of the most valuable games 
for the beginner to learn. 
OLD FOURTEENTH 
11-15, 23-19, 8-11, 22-17, a4-8, b17-13, c15-18, @24-20, 
11-15, €28-24, 8-11, 26-23, 9-14, 31-26, /6-9, 13-6, 2-9, 26-22, 
gi-6, (1)22-17, 18-22, 25-18, 15-22, 23-18, 14-23, 27-18, 
(2)9-13, 17-14, 10-17, 21-14, 6-10, 30-25, 10-17, 25-21, 22-26, 
21-14, 12-16, 19-12, 26-30, 24-19, 30-26, 29-25, 26-30, 25-21, 
30-26, 32-28, 26-31, 19-15, 31-26, 15-8, 26-22, 18-15, 22-18, 
15-11, 7-16, 20-11, 18-9. Draw. 
a—This move forms the Old Fourteenth opening. 
b—This move takes possession of an entrenched 
position in black’s territory. 
e—This is undoubtedly the strongest move for 
black, for it keeps command of the centre of the 
board. . 
d—Any other move would work out badly for the 
white side. 
é—27-24, 26-23 and 25-22 at this point are weak 
moves and should on no account be played. 
fS—At this stage this move is the best. Of course 
black could play 5-9, which would give white two 
for one, by 21-17. Although this move draws, it is 
not to be recommended to a beginner. 
g—9-13 at this stage would lose, as shown in 
board No. 1. 





White to play and 
win. 22-17, 13-22, 20-16, 
11-20, 21-17, 14-21, 23-14, 
10-17, 25-2, 17-22, 19-15, 
1-6, 2-9, 5-14, 15-10. 
White wins. 


White to play and 
win. 2-19, 15-31, 22-8, 
12-19, 8-3, 31-22, 25-2, 7-11, 
3-7. White wins. 





(1) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 
32-28, (3)h3-8, 30-26, 9-13, 19-16, 12-19, 23-16, 113-17, 
22-13, 8-12, 24-19, 15-31, 26-22, 12-19, 22-8, 14-17, and so 
forth. Draw. 


h—By playing 9-13 instead of 3-8 the student 
can vary here with safety and get a good game. 
See variation No. 3. 


i—The student may ask why he should have to 
give up a man here when all he has to do is to 
play 8-12 and win a piece. But does he win a piece? 
The position is worth a diagram and shows clearly 
what would happen if 8-12 were played. See board 
0. 2. 


(2) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 
13-8, 32-28, 9-13, 17-14, 10-17, 21-14, 6-10, 30-25, 10-17, 
25-21, 22-26, 21-14, 26-30, *19-15, 30-26, 15-10, 13-17, 10-3, 
17-21, 14-10, 26-23, 24-19, 23-7, 3-10, 11-15, 10-14, 15-24, 
28-19, 8-11. White wins. 


+ Means abad move. *Denotes the best move. 


(3) VARIATION OFF VARIATION (1) 

9-13, 22-17, 13-22, 20-16, 11-20, 21-17, 14-21, 23-14, 10-17, 
25-2, 17-22, 2-9, 5-14, 19-16, 12-19, 24-15, 14-18, 15-10, 
3-8, 10-7, 8-12, 7-3, 12-16, 30-26, 22-31, 3-7, 31-24, 28-12. 
Draw. 

j—The beginner wonders why 15-11 is not played, 
when to all appearances black seems to have lost 
the game. In fact black does have to give up a 
piece, but by skillful playing regains it and draws 
the game. See the diagram for an example. 


No.3 
White 


Black to play and 
draw. 21-25, 30-21, 22-26, 
21-17, 26-30, 17-13, 30-26, 
29-25, *26-30, 25-21, 30-26, 
21-17, 26-23, 17-14, 23-32, 
14-10, 32-27, 11-7, 27-23, 
7-2, 18-22, 2-6, 22-26, 10-7, 
3-10, 6-15, 23-19, 15-24, 
20-27. Draw. 


GOLDEN RULES 
1. Never touch a man until you have made up 
your mind to move it. $ 
2. Never move a piece without a motive. 
3. Accustom yourself to play slowly. 





curved round but held away from the cover. The 
swing is that of the straight overhand speed ball, 
but the flight of the ball is checked by the tight 
grip of the thumb and the little finger. 
he Knuckle Ball. The knuckle ball is only a 
variation of the slow ball. The three middle fingers, 
instead of being held round the ball, are doubled 
up behind it. The ball is gripped with the 
thumb and the little finger as the slow ball 
is; the swing of the arm is the same and the 
result is similar. Some pitchers with long 
fingers can make this ball appear to wabble 
in the air. 

The Spitter. The spitter gets its effective- 
ness from a surprisingly quick break. It must 
be thrown with great speed. ‘The rotation is 
given to the ball by gripping a seam tightly 
with the thumb and allowing the forefinger 
and middle finger to slip off a smooth surface 
of the ball which has been wet with saliva 
from chewing slippery elm. By gripping the 
ball with the fingers on a seam and the thumb 
on a spot moistened for the purpose, a little 
different result can be got. The rotation that 
the ball gets when it leaves the hand is what 
determines the direction of the break, but it 
is difficult to control, for the ball is slippery 
and the swing is not likely to be the same in 
every case. Moreover, to get results the ball 
must be thrown with great speed, which is 
hard on the arm and also makes for lack of 
controi. 

The Fade-away. No article on curves is 
complete without mention of the fade-away, 
although few succeed in mastering it. As 
thrown by a right-handed pitcher, it is an 
indrop. The swing is overhead, as for a 
straight speed ball, and the ball is released 
over the forefinger, as in other curves; but 
the wrist is bent directly downward, the palm 
of the hand is down and the thumb sticks 
back toward the body—a very unnatural 
position. Furthermore, at the moment of re- 
lease, in order to give the finishing pull to 
the ball, the wrist must have a quick upward 
flip into a natural position, but directly op- 
posite to the general motion in following 
through. The result is a rather slow ball 
that curves inward and drops. It can be ac- 
quired only by unusual aptitude and much 
prattice, but if the boy begins soon enough 
and persists long enough (without hurting 
his arm, which must be guarded against), he 
may succeed in mastering this most elusive 
of all curves. 

Emphasis has been placed on giving the 
ball rotation. One who is naturally expert in 
pitching can learn to throw curves with only 
@ moderate amount of practice. The usual 
inclination is to throw wide curves. That is 
spectacular but of little real use. The old 
“roundhouse” that begins to curve almost 
from the moment that it leaves the hand is 
no longer deceptive to good hitters. The curve 

that breaks, even though it be only a few inches, 
and yet has plenty of speed, is the curve that is 
really worth while. Seek to get speed and control 
in your pitching, and master a slow ball for a 
change of pace. 

Ro] 


SELLING YOUNG TREES 


BOY in the Middle West built up an original 
and profitable business by taking orders for 
shade trees. 

With digging tools, luncheon and some fishing 
tackle or a gun, he would go to the woods along 
a creek two miles away, or to the river. There, 
while he hunted or fished, he kept his eyes open 
for straight, well-shaped trees, from six to ten 
feet tall and sometimes taller, and when he found 
good ones, he dug them up carefully, hauled them 
into town and set them out for his customers. For 
every tree he received from one dollar to five 
dollars, according to its size and kind. For rock 
maple, white ash and beech he charged a higher 
price than for soft maple or elm, because they 
were harder to find. Sometimes he tramped miles 
to find a particular kind of tree, and wherever he 
went, he was always on the lookout for species 
that he could not find in his own neighborhood. 

He always asked the owners of the land on 
which he found the trees for permission to take 
them, and few withheld it. Sometimes they asked 
him to take only certain kinds of trees, or trees 
from certain parts of the woodland. Usually when 
he offered to pay for the trees the owners refused 
to take anything, and he never had to pay more 
than twenty-five or fifty cents for a tree. Often he 
was allowed to do some odd job in return for it. 

At first the boy paid for the use of a team and 
wagon by working for the man who owned them; 
but when his father bought a motor truck, he used 
it on Saturdays. He usually planted his trees in 
the spring or the fall, to get the best results. 

He also dug and set out wild ferns, mosses, 
grasses and plants, for which he received from 
ten to twenty-five cents apiece. At his suggestion, 
many people planted wild-flower beds, and he be-, 
came so expert in making trees grow that people 
often hired him to set out fruit trees, vines, shrubs, 
berries and rare plants from nurseries. For that 
work he usually received thirty-five cents an hour. 
When a park was laid out near the square, he 
furnished the trees, set out plants and planned 
the mounds and the wild-flower and fern corner. 
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GROWING PRIZE VEGETABLES 


PEAS, LIMA BEANS, 
LARGE GREEN PEPPERS, ONIONS 


The article under this heading in the Family 
Page for February, 1920, gave methods for obtaining 
unusual results in growing tomatoes, lettuce, pota- 
toes and sweet corn. The present article completes 
the list of the more important garden vegetables. 


PEAS 

ARDEN peas belong to the list of vegetables 
(; that come to perfection in the spring; and, 

though sometimes grown successfully in the 
fall, they cannot be grown in the heat of summer. 
Peas can stand much cold witheut injury; frosts 
that kill other plants leave them unharmed. Be- 
cause they are so hardy, they can be planted very 
early—the round-seeded varieties before the 
wrinkled-seeded. 

It is easy to grow garden peas, but the average 
gardener does not grow them to a prize-winning 
size or to perfection of flavor, because he neglects 
at least two important matters: careful spacing of 
the peas when he plants them and adequate sup- 
port for the growing vines. Peas, like all other 
plants, need ample room for their best growth; and, 
being natural climbers, they must have support; 
even the dwarf varieties need it. 

The best soil for peas is a loose, rich loam that 
is full of humus. The best fertilizer is old stable 
manure carefully spaded into the soil. As soon as 
the ground can be worked in the spring, plant the 
peas in double rows—the single rows six inches 
apart and the double rows three feet apart. In the 
furrows, which should not be more than two inches 
deep, set the seeds about an inch and a half apart. 
They should not be dropped at random; setting 
them takes more time, but it gives better results. 
Cover the peas and press the soil over them firmly 
with the flat side of a hoe. - 

As soon as the peas have appeared and have 
been cultivated once, stretch four- or five-foot wire 
netting or stick brush between the narrow rows 
for support. The wire can be held upright by stakes 
run through the mesh and driven into the ground 
every fifteen feet. The supports should be in the 
ground early, so that as soon as the peas put out 
their first tendrils they will find something to cling 
to. If they do not have support at the proper time, 
their growth is retarded and the vines become 
crooked. 

No vegetable is more dependent on the weather 
than are green peas. Like lettuce, they prefer cool, 
showery weather. Hot sun and drought are their 
chief enemies. Therefore, to reach perfection peas 
must have plenty of water, and sometimes it is 
necessary to shade their roots from the sun. The 
best place in the garden for peas is a site that is 
shaded for a part of the day. If during the latter 
half of the season the ground becomes very dry 
and the pea vines begin to show the effects of the 
heat, irrigate the rows thoroughly. It is a good 
plan also to drench the foliage. If the weather is 
hot and dry during their time of bearing, it is of 
great advantage to shade the roots and lower 
parts of the vines with strips of cheesecloth, light 
boards or a loose litter of leaves or straw. 

While the peas are blooming and setting the 
pods, go carefully along the rows and pinch off all 
defective blossoms and all abortive pod growths 
that would sap the strength of the vines. If you 
desire pods of maximum size, pinch off the lowest 
and the highest blossoms and permit only those 
on the upper body of the vine to grow. 

Among the best varieties of garden peas are the 
Alaska, quite content, gradus, all of which are of 
medium height, and the telephone and mammoth 
marrowfat, which are very tall. 


LIMA BEANS 
All beans love warm weather; and Lima beans 
are no exception. They should not be planted 
until the soil has lost the chill of spring and the 
nights are beginning to get warm. For temperate 


latitudes, that will be in the first half of May. The 
gardener must remember that Lima beans will 
not germinate in cold earth, and that even the 
slightest frost will kill or stunt the growing plants. 
They are among the tenderest of aN growing 
things. 

The largest and the finest Lima bean now grown 
is the giant pole Lima. The pods often reach a 


‘length of seven or eight inches and contain as 


many as six or seven perfect beans. As prolific in 
proportion to the space required to grow it is the 
recently introduced bush Lima. It needs no sup- 
port, is an excellent sort for the home garden, and 
bears an abundant crop; but it is smaller than the 
pole Lima and, some persons think, in flavor not 
quite so good. 

Lima beans grow admirably in soil of almost 
any kind ; but they attain their perfection in deep, 
rich loam. They will grow well in sweet clay, once 
they succeed in starting, Soils that are very light 
and sandy cannot support the heavy top growth 
of pole Limas. 

To prepare the soil properly, spade it deep and 
work into it a quantity of rich manure from the 
stable. Dig a narrow trench and plant the beans, 
on edge, with the eyes down, three inches apart, 
and press them firmly into the soil. Cover them to 
a depth of two inches. If the ground is not natu- 
rally light and fine, it is best to cover the beans 
with some that is; for the most difficult feat of 
growth for the Lima bean is breaking through the 
ground. When the beans have come through and 
have begun to grow, thin them until they stand six 
inches apart. Some places, doubtless, will need to 
be replanted. 

The matter of support for pole Limas is of prime 
importance. A wire fence is almost ideal. Poles or 
long stakes tied together at the top and sloping 
to the ground to form a pyramid are most fre- 
quently used, two or three vines being permitted 
to climb each pole. The sets of poles are connected 
by other straight poles laid along the tops. 

During the first half of the season of growth 
it may be well to water the plants. After that, the 
thick foliage of the vines will so shade the roots 
that a drought will not greatly affect the plants. In 
watering, a simple and effective method is to sink 
to a depth of two inches between every two plants 
in a row or beside the plants growing on a pole a 
quart or a gallon can with a perforated bottom. 
By filling the cans, you provide the plants with an 
abundant and slowly absorbed quantity of water 
without forming a crust on the surface of the 
ground, as is almost unavoidable in ordinary 
watering. 

If you wish to grow Lima beans of unusual size 
and beauty for exhibition purposes, choose and 
mark the best vines, and on them mark the best 
pods. Then cut away all the small, misshapen pods. 
The strength and power of growth that would have 
gone to the imperfect pods will bring the promising 
pods to ideal size and beauty. That is also a good 
way to choose seed for next year; if you follow it 
season after season, you cannot fail to improve 
the strain. 

PEPPERS 

Large green peppers are hard to grow in middle 
and northern latitudes unless the gardener under- 
stands the nature of them. They are warm-climate 
plants and, being such, cannot be forced ahead 
of their season in the garden. They are very in- 
tolerant of the chilly, showery weather of early 
spring, and if planted too soon may be permanently 
stunted or so much set back that plants of later 
growth will easily surpass them. 

Pepper seed should be planted in the same way 
and at the same time as tomato seed, for, although 
peppers should be set out in the garden later than 
tomatoes, the seed does not sprout so soon and the 
plant grows more slowly; thus there is no danger 
of their getting too large indoors or under glass 
before it is time to transplant them. 

Peppers should have a place in the garden where 
they will get plenty of hot sun. A soil that is rich 
and deep and well drained is best, but it should 
not be too light, for the roots of peppers do not 


penetrate deep. Enrich the soil with compost and 
manure. The plants thrive on an unusual amount 
of that kind of fertilizer, and excellent specimens 
can be grown on compost piles. After the plants 
have attained a considerable degree of growth in 
the garden, and it is almost time for them to bear, 
manure from the chicken yard scattered on the 
surface of the ground above the roots will prove 
highly beneficial, both as an enriching agent and 
as a mulch. 

To produce fine peppers requires attention of 


‘an uhusual sort. Although the plants delight in 


gentle showers, beating rains when they are in 
blossom tend to make the blossoms rot and fall 
off. It is a good plan to protect fine plants from 
the driving force of torrential rains by stretching 
burlap over them or by shielding them with wooden 
gratings made of laths. 

Peppers suffer quickly from drought; and in 
watering them, the foliage should be well sprin- 
kled. Indeed, that has a more beneficial effect on 
peppers than on any other kind of vegetable. 
Even in a season of normal rainfall, sprinkling the 
foliage of peppers every ten days is helpful. 

Sometimes large green peppers will set blossoms 
low down on the main stem in clusters. In any 
case, judicious thinning will bring the fruit to the 
largest possible size and to the most perfect shape. 

Of the standard varieties of large green peppers, 
Neapolitan is the most prolific. The Chinese giant 
is very large; indeed, the improved strain of the 
Chinese giant produces the largest of all green 


rs. 
egal ONIONS 

Onions belong properly to the tropical world; 
therefore the gardener who attempts to grow them 
to perfection in temperate climates must try to 
produce some of the conditions under which they 
thrive best in their natural state. They require 
special soil, a satisfactory season for growth, and 
intensive cultivation. Onions are as hardy as 
garden peas. They are the first of all garden vege- 
tables to be started. You can grow them in two 
ways—by sowing the seed in rows ten inches 
apart, with a view to thinning the plants later 
until they stand five or six inches apart in the 
row, or by planting the small onions or sets the 
same distance apart. Both methods are satisfae- 
tory, but the second one is the simpler for the 
home garden. 

In starting you may not be able to get small 
onions of the desired variety, but after the first 
year you can grow your own sets. To do that, 
select from the season’s crop several onions of the 
finest proportions and store them away in a cool, 
dry place for the winter. Set them out in the spring, 
and each one will produce from ten to thirty small 
onions. When they are ripe gather them and store 
them indoors for planting in the following spring. 

Onions, like potatoes, prefer a loose soil inclin- 
ing to sand. The secret of growing the largest and 
best onions is choosing the right kind of soil and 
preparing it properly. The ground must be thor- 
oughly pulverized; and, since the roots of onions 
are not deep growing, the plants draw most of 
their sustenance from the surface of the soil, where 
weeds grow, too. Therefore, prize onions must be 
worked by hand. Weeding must be done carefully, 
patiently and systematically. Wear gloves for that 
kind of work, and as you pull the weeds break up 
the crust of the soil by hand and scratch the loose 
earth partly over the growing bulbs. 

Into the soil in which you intend to grow onions 
work plenty of old stable manure. Some of the 
most successful growers spread the manure in the 
fall, permit it to leach through the winter, turn it 
under in the spring, and then work the surface so 
thoroughly that you can almost run the soil through 
a sieve. 

The season for onions is the spring and early 
summer. During the first two months of growth 
they require plenty of rain; later, when they are 
maturing, they do best in hot, dry weather. Since 
the normal season of growth naturally furnishes 
those conditions, it is seldom necessary to water 
the crop. 

Onions should not be gathered until the tops are 
dry, and after they have been pulled they should 
be dried in the sun for half a day before they are 
stored. 

Probably the most popular onion is the yellow- 
globe Danvers, a standard variety of large size; 
but much larger, sometimes attaining a weight of 
four pounds each, are the mammoth Pompeii, the 
prize taker and the mammoth silver king. 
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FOR THE LITTLE CONVALESCENT 


GAME for a sick child whose hands are too 
A weak to hold even a toy requires only a pair 
of scissors, some sheets of white paper and 
a box of colored crayons. Fold the paper and cut 
out birds in pairs—big birds, little birds, all kinds; 
then mix them up in a box and give them to the 
invalid. It will take a long time to find the mates 
and lay them in pairs across the coverlet. 

The next day let her classify the species and 
choose the right colors for each; then give her the 
crayons and let her begin to color the birds. As at 
first she probably can work only a few minutes at 
a time, it will take several days to color them all. 
Then she can place them to suit her fancy. Per- 
haps an eagle will perch on a high cliff on the 
comforter, a swan will swim on the sheet, par- 
tridges will creep in and out among the little hills, 
and skylarks go sailing up into the air. The blanket 


can be a sandy desert where an old ostrich lives, 
and the pillows can be snowy peaks in the Far 
North where the wild geese are going. 

To make nests for the birds, cut out circles of 
various sizes and let the invalid draw the eggs 
in them. As she grows stronger she can study bird 
books to learn how many eggs the different birds 
lay and how to color them. When she is well again 
she will not forget the paper birds, but will watch 
the real birds and study them with new interest. 


eg 
THE SANSEVIERIA 


Wie you ‘want a hardy house plant,— 
one that will stand gas, heat and dark, 
—some one will tell you to choose the 
aspidistra. There is a better plant. It is the sanse- 
vieria, a remarkably decorative plant with erect, 
sword-like leaves of thick, fleshy texture of dark 
green clouded with bars of white. Sometimes, in 
the spring, spikes of soft white flowers appear; 
but the ornamental character of the foliage, and 
not the blossoms, constitutes the chief attraction 
of the sansevieria. No fern or palm will stand so 
much neglect. For a plant that is to be placed ina 
dark hall, a sunless window or a city apartment 
where gas and dust—fatal to the majority of 
plants—prevail, there is nothing equal to it. 
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THE FAR-OFF RECKONING 


se Y son, if you do not break yourself of this 
M careless habit, you will suffer for it many 
times.” 

“When?” the little boy asked. 

*‘When you are grown up and are in business.” 

“Oh!” The child was not interested. 

The future is far away to achild. When there is 
a promised pleasure the days creep, and threat- 
ened punishment seems always a long way off. 

Some children had just been listening to the 
reading of that chapter of Acts that tells of the 
death of Ananias and his wife. One boy com- 
mented, ‘‘If everyone that told a lie dropped dead 
now, I guess there wouldn’t be many people left.” 

“Yes, there would,” said another boy shrewdly. 
“After a few of them had dropped dead everyone 
else would stop telling lies.” 

No doubt he was right. We should not experi- 
ment if we knew that punishment would be cer- 
tain and instant. 

The theory sometimes advanced that children 
should be allowed to suffer the natural conse- 
quences of their faults is not sound, for it is cruel 
to the child. By the time nature had made him feel 
the folly of indolence, selfishness and dishonesty, 
the precious years of youth would be gone, habits 
would be fixed, and life very likely ruined. 

Of course parents should make the penalties 
logical so far as possible. If the child sees that 
his punishment is a direct result of his fault, the 
lesson is far more effective than if he feels that 
there may be some element of vengeance in it. 
The disorderly child may be made to lose a pleas- 
ure because he cannot find his ball, or cap, or some 
other thing carelessly tossed aside. The quarrel- 
some child may be shut off from family society 
until he can bring a sunny face and pleasaut 
speech to the family circle. The spendthrift child 
may do without some longed-for thing. 

The dishonest child is perhaps the hardest of all 
to deal with. “Dishonest” here means the child 
who cheats or lies for his own fancied advantage, 
or to conceal faults. The inaccuracies and exag- 
gerations of childhood belong in another category. 
And really dishonest children are rarer than we 
usually think, though by unfortunate training 
some naturally honest children are made dishon- 
est. Incentives to truth and a good example will 
do much to guard against future faults, but a real 
lie should meet with a real punishment, serious 
enough to be remembered. 

The disobedient child is usually the fruit of 
foolish and weak-willed parents. A child trained 
in obedience from babyhood is pretty certain to 
obey his parents until he is old enough to use his 
own judgment. Then it is the part of wisdom to 
let him obey himself. 

In the physical as in the moral life penalties 
are too far removed to influence the child. When 
your daughter prefers sitting over a romance, or 
visiting “‘the girls,” to taking proper exercise, you 
may use what you regard as a powerful argument. 
You may say, “‘My child, if you do not get plenty 
of fresh air and exercise now, and eat proper 
food, you will have an ugly complexion, a bad 
figure and poor health when you grow up.” 

That time is too far away. She would rather 
omit the long walk to-day, cuddle over the fire 
with a box of candy, and trust to luck to avert the 
vague evils of the future. 

We teach all our school children the evils of 
tobacco, yet many high-school boys strut proudly 
about with cigarettes drooping from their mouths. 
In one neighborhood where there was much smok- 
ing among boys a troop of Boy Scouts was or- 
ganized. The scoutmaster stated that no boy who 
smoked need apply for membership. When the 
company was ready to go on its first camping 
expedition all the boys in the school had left off 
smoking. They did not care to be barred from 
that opportunity. 

It is always wise to deal instantly and in a de- 
cisive manner with faults that denote serious flaws 
in character. 
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OLDS are always a nuisance ; 

they often develop into dan- 
gerous diseases. Sneezing, nasal 
irritation, stuffed head, bad- 
tasting mouth are disagreeable 
and unhealthy stages of colds. 
Avoid them. 


Get the habit of using Kondon’s 
regularly. Applied inside the nostrils, 
Kondon’s breaks up colds, keeps head 
clear, heals the nasal membranes. 





CATARRHAL JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
serviceto millions 
of Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
chronic catarrh, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc, 


FREE 


20-Treatment tin 
on receipt of your 
name and address. 


Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The Call to Camp’ 


—our 1921 catalogue; pictures, 
describes, and prices our pop- 
ular Dudley line of Camping 
Essentials and Accessories. 





Weare official Outfitters tonearly 
100 camps. Every Dudley product 
is positively guaranteed asto work- 
manship and quality. All orders 
quickly and carefully filled. 

Wr ite to-day for your copy of 
‘The Call to Camp’’—sent free. 


CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 


Hanover, Dept. C. Little Bldg., 
New Hampshire Boston, Mass. 


learn Mechanical 
DRAWING 


EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK 
Are you earning less than this amount? If so, 
my offer will interest you. I offer to give youa 
thorough, practical training in mechanical draw- 
ing by mail, in your spare time, at home. Course 
includes highest quality set of instruments and 
Drafting equipment. I guarantee to give youa 
thorough practical training that qualifies 
fora high salaried position as a professional 
Draftsman. My graduates are making 
























good with big concerns everywhere. Write ° 


Your Future 
OF DRAFTING, 


for free book of information, ** 


in Date ”" COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
t) 


Roy C. Claflin, Pres., Dept. 1370, 14th & T St., Washington, D.C. 





Enjoy your 1921 maneer 
it once. ‘or the 
small | monthly ments on ‘Our deny Pay- [BN 
tobelp thelr i boys clone 
By oy holesale prices, 
faci 


create 


FCA T 


BeAvnes Be express 
30 DAYS TRIAL. Select bicyele and 
pain or 


amps, horns wh cals, parts and 
a onal ath half retail prices, 


Mead ‘7 compas cet 
Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


ample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7 
| Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 











T v not spend Spring, Summer, r- gath- 

ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- @ 
of kinds for collections. Some worth$ito & 
ple work with my instructions, pictures, 
t. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 
strated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, 

vin Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 

cos your the red stove 


A Steer tr STOVINK 520i 


Mitvs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


VIOLINS Qs PAYMENTS. | Free trial. ” Miss 


Bertha Y. Mardiss, Shawnee, Kans. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 

ng postage prepaid to any address in the 

States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscrintion may begin at any time in the year 

will be discontinued at the end of the time 
asa by “che payment. 

Renewal Payment, should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date serewing the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of © pap per. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the A of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ya paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your nerne cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered og publication should, in every 
case, be addressed itors. A personal a 
dress delays seutdeniban oft them 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











OSTEOMYELITIS - 


STEOMYELITIS is inflammation of the 
bones—usually of the long bones of the legs 
and arms. It begins in the marrow or under 

the membrane that covers the bone and then in- 
vades the bony tissue itself. It may occur at any 
age and is almost twice as frequent in boys as in 
girls. It is likely to follow an injury. During the 
war it was very often found among the wounded. 

Like inflammation in general, the disease is 
caused by one of the pus-producing ‘microbes, but 
it is not caused by a single germ, as typhoid fever 
is, for any one of the various bacteria that pro- 
voke inflammation may be responsible for it. 

Usually the first sign of osteomyelitis is pain in 
the limb. In acute cases the pain is agonizing; the 
patient shows the greatest apprehension if you so 
much as go near his bed. Soon the constitutional 
symptons appear—chills, high fever, profuse 
sweating, loss of appetite, furred tongue and head- 
ache. The affected limb is swollen and soggy, but 
at the point where an abscess is gathering it feels 
hard and leathery. In less severe cases the pain 
is not so sharp but resembles rather a chronic 
rheumatism or the ache of extreme fatigue. 

The treatment of osteomyelitis is entirely surgi- 
cal, and the disease is so painful and so grave 
that you cannot bring the surgeon too promptly. 
But while the patient is waiting for him, you can 
relieve the pain a little by raising the affected leg 
so that the force of gravity by drawing the blood 
away may lessen the congestion. Hot applications 
may also afford some relief. It is usually the thigh 
that is affected, though the arms may also suffer. 
Since the inflammation is in the marrow of the 
bones or under the tough membrane, the only thing 
the surgeon can do is to cut down to the bone and 
open .the cavity. The relief that the operation 
gives is often marvelous, and usually the inflam- 
mation subsides promptly. 
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MOTHER’S PARTY 


ae HAT makes a party?” Marcia asked 
sternly. 


“Why, the spirit, I suppose. But, Marcia 
Duncan, there isn’t even time to get the silver out 
of storage —” 

“And, Elinor Duncan, mother will be seventy- 
five to-morrow — seventy-five! A week ago we 
didn’t know whether she would be with us this 
birthday. Now she’s strong enough to have a few 
people and a cake with candles. And we’re going 
to have the party. You take care of mother to-day, 
and I’ll do the rest.” 

“Are you going to surprise her?” 

Marcia considered for a moment. “Yes and no. 
I’ll surprise her with the people, but she has 
always so loved the getting ready part that we 
are going to bring her down to oversee the cake 
making.” 

So mother, with her eyes shining like a child’s, 
was brought down into the kitchen. It was a won- 
derful cake that rose to exactly the right height 
and that browned to exactly the right shade. 

“But, Marcia, what else?” mother asked sud- 
denly. 

*“Sh-sh!’”? Marcia warned her. “ People aren’t 
allowed to ask questions about birthdays.” 

There was undoubtedly a great-deal to do, and 
one person could by no means do it all. Yet at one 
o’clock it was done. 

“Did you get the silver out of storage?” Elinor 
whispered. 

“No, indeed; IT told people to bring their own.” 

“Marcia Duncan, you didn’t!” 

“Elinor Duncan, I did. Moreover, I asked Daisy 
Lamborn to bring over her eandle shades, and 
Molly’s cook mate the chicken pie, and Cynthia 
made the salad, and Mrs. Evans washed our china, 
and Mrs. Walker is lending us Sarah —” 

“Marcia Duncan, did you borrow the whole 
lunch?” 

‘Pretty nearly. Considering that we hadn’t had 
time to get a thing in order,—mother being taken 
ill the day after we got home,—why not? Wouldn’t 
you love to help out anybody else in like case? 
Why not let them have the pleasure, too?” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“But it seems dreadful,” Elinor protested. “TI 
feel as if I couldn’t look anybody in the face.” 

“And I feel as if I could look people in the face 
in a new way, because I counted on love, and it 
didn’t fail me. You’ll see if it isn’t the happiest 
party we ever had.” 
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WHERE CONSERVATION IS 
UNKNOWN 


N the United States forest fires are not popular. 
No American would be astonished if he were 


reproached for starting one. Mr. Roy Chapman ° 


Andrews, writing in the magazine Asia, tells a 
story that shows that there is at least one country 
in which the American view of forest fires is not 
shared. The scene is the -great hunting park at 
Tung-ling, China, the site of the Eastern Tombs, 
where the Manchu emperors and their royal con- 
sorts sleep in splendid mausoleums among the 
fragrant pines, 

When we had been’in camp a week, says Mr. 
Andrews, we awoke ene morning to find a heavy 
cloud of smoke drifting up the valley. Evidently a 
tremendous fire was raging. Smith and I set out 
at once on a tour of investigation. A mile down 
the valley we saw the whole mountain side ablaze. 
It was a beautiful sight, but the destruction of 
that beautiful forest depressed us. Fortunately, 
the wind was blowing strongly from the east, and 
there was no danger that the fire would sweep 
northward in the direction of our camp. As we 
emerged into a tiny clearing in which was a single 
log hut we saw two Chinese sitting on their heels 
and placidly watching the roaring furnace across 
the valley. 


With a good deal of excitement, we asked them | 


how the fire could possibly have originated. 

“Oh,” said one, “‘we started it ourselves.” 

“In the name of the five gods, why did you do 
it?”’ Smith asked. 

“Well, you see,” replied the Chinese, ‘‘there was 
quite a lot of brush here in our clearing, and we 
had to get rid of it. To-day the wind was right; so 
we set it on fire.” 


“But don’t you see that you have burned up that | 
whole mountain side, destroyed thousands of trees | 


and absolutely ruined this end of the valley?” 

“Oh, yes; but never mind; it can’t be helped,” 
the man answered. 

Then I exploded. I assured him that he was an 
“old rabbit,” and that his father and his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather were rabbits. To 
tell a man that he is even remotely connected with 
a rabbit is decidedly uncomplimentary in China. 
But when it was all said, I had accomplished 
nothing. The man looked at me in blank amaze- 
ment—as if I had suddenly lost my mind; he could 
not see that burning up that beautiful forest was 
in the slightest degree reprehensible. To him and 
all his kind the only thing worth while was to clear 
that bif of land in the valley If every tree on the 
mountain were destroyed in the process, what dif- 
ference did it make? In any case the forest must 
go eventually. Land, whether it be on a hill or in 
a valley, was made to grow crops and to be culti- 
vated by Chinese farmers. 
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HOW A HOUSEHOLD WAS RUN 
IN 1566 


ROM these rules to govern the conduct of 
F servants, which Sir J. Harrington compiled, 
we can get a pretty clear idea of the internal 
government of an English country gentleman’s 
house in the sixteenth century: 

A servant who is absent from prayers to be fined. 

For uttering an oath, 1d. (penny) ; and the same 
sum for leaving a door open. 

A fine of 1d. for any bed unmade, fire unlit or 
candle box uncleaned after eight o’clock. 

A fine of 1d. for any man waiting without a 
trencher, or who is absent at a meal. 

For any man striking another, a fine of 1d. 

A fine of id. for any man appearing in a soiled 
shirt, untied shoes or torn doublet. 

A fine of 1d. for any stranger’s room left for 
four hours after he has dressed. 

A fine of 1d. if the hall be not cleaned by eight 
o’clock in winter and seven in summer. 

The porter to be fined 1d. if the court gate be 
not shut during meals. 

A fine of 2d., from Michaelmas to Lady Day, for 
all who are in bed after seven o’clock or out after 
nine. 

A fine of 2d. for any who has not laid the table 
for dinner by half past ten or the supper by six. 

A fine of 3d. if the stairs be not cleaned every 
Friday after dinner. 

A fine of 4d. for anyone absent without leave. 

For anyone breaking any of the butler’s glass, 
12d. 

The steward deducted all of the fines at the 
quarterly payment of wages. 
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THERE WAS NONE TO SPARE 


HE skipper of a small steamer that ran up 
and down the Clyde River managed one day 
at low tide to get his vessel on a mud bank. 
After he had exhausted his ire vocabulary in 
describing unfavorably the tide, his steamer and 
his crew he leaned gloomily over the side to wait 
with what patience he could muster for the tide to 
rise. While so engaged he saw a girl approach the 
riyer, swinging a bucket in her hand and obviously 
intending to get some water. The wrath of the 
skipper flamed up anew. Leaning farther over the 
side and shaking his fist at her, he said: 
“My lassie, if you tak’ one drap o’ water oot 
here till I get afloat again, I’1l warm yer ear for ’t!”” 























Fine, Medium, Stub 
and Ball-Pointed 


R writing ease, for quick 
responsiveness, for uniform 
pen goodness, choose Spence- 
rian Personal Steel Pens. Send 
10c for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinating 32 
page book, “What Your Hand 
Writing Reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


SEIT torn 
With Name Stamped Right OnIt fg 


Don't take others that resemble it. Look 
for maker's name. It proves genuine arti- 
cle. Seiss horns make bicycle riding safer. 
They Never Fail to Sound. Patented and 
Guaranteed Inner Construction. Built to 
last years. MODEL “B” asshown, _ 
ball-bearing clutch for prolonged Sound 

Five other models. Write for free illustrated circular. 


THE SEISS MFG. COMPANY, 300 Alexis Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 
RRR NR eR 





















THEY WEAR LONGEST 


The Worcester Improved 
(Custom Made) Elastic Stockings 
gre greater service and comfort because made 

measure by specialists. Give correct sup- 
rt. Write to-day for valuable free booklet}, 
Vari cose Veins— What The: Relieved. 


Gives fu full directions for self- measurement for 
elastic stockings. ankle oppor: and athletic 
goods. LOWEST PRICES IN U.S. 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING ‘ TRUSS COMPANY 
58 Front St., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 3303 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
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HAT the curtain stretcher means in drying curtains, PANDG The White 
Naphtha Soap means in washing, cleaning, and scrubbing; namely—the 
quickest, easiest way to make things look their best. 


This new-idea soap washes and cleans better because it is white— proof that it 
contains only the highest-grade materials, usually considered too good for laundry 
soap. It cleans more easily because it contains naphtha, which dissolves the 
stubbornest dirt at a touch. 


No hard rubbing. No hard scrubbing. ‘No injury to hands or to the things 
you clean. Shorter working hours. Longer pleasure hours. Moreenergy for 


enjoying leisure. See if these things don’t come true when you use PANDG 
The White Naphtha Soap! 


Phone the store now for one of the big, white, long-lasting cakes. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





use a curtain 
stretcher? 
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